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LATIN AMERICAN THEATER YEAR 


International Theater Celebration, an event sponsored by UNESCO, 
The American Educational Theater Association, and the National Arts 
Council, has designated 1959 as the LATIN AMERICAN THEATER 
YEAR. Attempts will be made to encourage theater groups of all kinds, 
university, community, and professional groups, along with children’s 
theater, to participate by performing at least one play from south of 
the Rio Grande. 

To indicate plays available, the committee has prepared a bibli- 
ography of translations already made, a copy of which may be obtained 
from Herschel L. Bricker, University of Maine, Orono, Maine. In July, 
the Pan American Union, Secretariat of Organization of American 
States, is publishing Representative Plays by Florencio Sanchez, twelve 
plays by the continent’s best-known playwright, translated by Willis 
Knapp Jones of Miami University. 

In addition, the International Theater Celebration is offering three 
Rosamond Gilder Awards for the best stageworthy English translations 
of Latin American plays: $500 for the first prize, and $300 for the 
second, and $200 for the best Latin American children’s play. They 
must be submitted—with written permissions from the playwrights— 
to Herschel Bricker by May 31, 1959. The awards will be announced 
in September and plays made available for production by theater 
groups. 

More information may be obtained from Professor Bricker in Orono, 
Maine. 
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THE THEATRE OF 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


No living dramatist is so easy to see whole as Somerset Maugham, 
for he completed his “theatre” twenty-five years ago and since 1933 has 
steadfastly refused to return to playwriting. We can see his dramatic 
work with useful perspective, like that of Galsworthy and Barrie. A 
few new plays in recent years have vaguely carried his name tag in 
large print, for an obvious reason, such as Theatre and Jane, but he 
did not write these plays. In fine print one reads that they derive from 
Maugham’s fiction, as Rain did in 1922. Unlike Henry Arthur Jones, 
Arthur Wing Pinero, Sir James Barrie, and even Bernard Shaw, Som- 
erset Maugham knew when the time came to stop writing plays, and he 
stopped. In the Preface to the sixth and final volume of the published 
plays (1934) he writes: “I am conscious that I am no longer in touch 
with the public that patronizes the theatre. . . . It is high time . . . to 
retire. I do so with relief.” He saw that tastes were changing, that the 
demand for a “good story” was growing less insistent, that the not- 
well-made play pleased a generation impatient with literary contriv- 
ance, that what he considered good workmanship was yielding to 
what he considered sprawl, that his crispness, “sticking to the point,” 
directness of attack were becoming unfashionable. 

His reputation in America, and to a less extent in Britain, is now at a 
low ebb. Although a dozen of his plays are often performed by British 
repertory and civic theatre groups and occasionally by American 
“little” theaters, the experimental, college, and off-Broadway play- 
houses pay little attention to him. Eric Bentley in The Playwright as 
ThinXer devotes half a line to Maugham; Francis Fergusson ignores 
him completely. (Only in France, where his plays are frequently pro- 
duced, does he receive serious attention from eminent critics. ) 
Although he abandoned playwriting twenty-five years ago when the 
relative failure of Sheppey made him aware of changing tastes in the 
theater he has never been hostile to the new drama. In his eighties he 
annually sees the new plays in Rome, Paris, and London; he reads the 
“New Criticism” with relish; many young European playwrights are his 
friends and are welcome visitors at “Viila Mauresque.” 

It is doubtful that he foresaw the critical, if not popular, triumph of 
the indirect and sometimes fuzzy, the ascendancy of the sitting-room 
and scullery drama over the elegant drawing-room variety (back to 
Zola and the early Hauptmann), the literary archness in treatments of 
ancient myths, the survival of the religious theme—and the preten- 
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tious religiosity-theme as well, the obsession in a confused and jittery 
age with the neurotic and agonized soul-searching. Whatever his 
vision, he grew tired of playwriting and realized that he had no more 
plays to write. Unlike Halvard Solness he heard with composure the 
new generation knocking on the door, and turned gladly to his fiction 
and essays. 

His first play was written in 1896, his last one in 1933. Of the thirty- 
two plays three are adaptations: The Noble Spaniard, from the French 
of Grenet-Daucourt—this preposterous Victorian farce delighted Lon- 
don audiences when in it was revived in 1954; The Perfect Gentleman, 
from Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme—the adaptation formed the 
first part of a complete performance of Richard Strauss’s opera Ariadne 
in Naxos; and The Mask and the Face, from the popular Italian com- 
edy by Luigi Chiarelli. Two are of one act and forgotten: Schiff- 
briichig and Mademoiselle Zampa. In thirty-seven years, then, he 
wrote twenty-seven original plays, which would seem a modest total 
until we recall his vast output of novels, short stories, and critical 
prefaces during this period. 

Maugham spent his boyhood in the home of a narrow clergyman 
uncle, who viewed the theatre with the professional horror proper in 
the 1880's. Not until the boy at eighteen went to Heidelberg for a 
year did he see a play. Then he was suddenly introduced to the new 
drama of Ibsen, Hauptmann, and other early naturalists. Night after 
night he went to the grubby local theatre and afterwards in a Bierstube 
debated solemnly with his young companions the merit and meaning 
of the revolutionary new plays. It is interesting to note that in spite of 
this initiation into the new Continental drama of the early 1890's, 
Maugham never wrote the kind of insurgent idea-social plays that 
excited these young men in Heidelberg in 1892. 

He frankly admit; that he turned his attention seriously to playwrit- 
ing early in the new century when he knew he had permanently aban- 
doned medicine as a career and suspected that the rewards of fiction 
would never provide him with “that sixth sense without which one 
cannot enjoy the five.” “I wanted to write plays that would be seen 
not only by a handful of people. I wanted money and I wanted fame.” 
Maugham’s outspoken preference for financial success and his freedom 
from cant concerning the material pleasures of life have from the 
beginning of his career as a professional writer alienated a number of 
critics, who have assumed that he has been more concerned with sales 
than with literary distinction. 

As a matter of fact, however, since his forthright attempts from 1904 
to 1908 to achieve success on the stage, he has written only as he 
pleases and what he pleases—with two exceptions. He was asked by 
the Ministry of Information in 1939 to write a number of morale-lifting 
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articles on conditions in France during the strange lull in the first 
months of the war; these news stories strike us as extraordinarily 
feeble. In 1941 he was asked by the Ministry to write a semi-propa- 
ganda novel during his war-time exile in the United States; he is prop- 
erly ashamed of this book. Otherwise he has “always written with 
pleasure . . . my pleasure was independent of the result.” Almost all of 
his popular plays from 1909 to 1933 show an indifference, sometimes 
contempt, for popular mores and views. Smith is both harsh and pain- 
ful—there were noisy protestations from the shocked audience on the 
opening night, as there were years later on the opening night of The 
Circle. Both Smith and The Land of Promise treat the matter of class 
distinction unsentimentally. Our Betters is acid and scorching, and 
flays both the British and the Americans. Superficially a gay farce, 
Home and Beauty is peopled by unscrupulous women, war profiteers, 
and misogamists, and the ending is wry and cynical. The Circle 
deliberately handles two human triangles unromanticaily and disen- 
chantingly. The Unknown offended the religious sensibilities of nine- 
tenths of its audiences, and brought back the pain and distress of the 
recent war. The Constant Wife, which cheerfully suggests that a wife’s 
infidelity need not wreck a marriage, and The Letter had to be puri- 
fied for the tender sensibilities of film-goers. The Sacred Flame con- 
dones the murder of a young man by his mother, on far flimsier 
grounds than might excuse Mrs. Alving. The Breadwinner blasts pious 
notions of home and family life. For Services Rendered is a savage 
attack on romantic patriotism and glorification of war; moreover, it 
implies that suffering and sacrifice are more liable to degrade human 
nature than elevate it. And his last play, Sheppey, is a sardo.iic com- 
edy which mocks our snobbishness, popular forms of hypocrisy, and 
phony Christianity. In a number of his comedies there is not a single 
very pleasant character. We must believe Maugham when he declares 
that he wrote to please himself. 

Yet a charge often brought against him, that he is callously cynical, 
is not altogether deserved. He is almost never churlish or surly (at 
moments in Smith, perhaps) but inclined to accept life and people as 
they are. And although he admits to a strain of misanthropy in his 
nature and an indisposition to believe deeply in altruism or disinter- 
ested goodness, he is sensitive to the beauty of good action and is 
moved when he finds it. Smith, Mrs. Ardsley (For Services Rendered), 
Sir Arthur (Caesar's Wife), Mrs. Talbret (The Sacred Flame), and 
Sheppey are kindly and unpretentious, and the dramatist treats them 
with respect and affection. He has been called cynical for declaring 
that sexual love does not last forever, that philosophically evil is unex- 
plainable, that literal Christianity is impracticable, that there is no 
overwhelming evidence of an all-benevolent and all-powerful deity, 
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that vice is not always punished and virtue rewarded in ways that 
strict moralists would prefer, that we dislike those whom we injure, 
that the moderately immoral seem to live about as happily as the 
rigidly conventional. Most of all, he refuses to attach any great impor- 
tance to what is popularly considered virtue, or be revolted by what 
is generally considered vice. Perhaps one of these heterodox views 
alone would arouse little disaffection among the conformists, but the 
sum total helped fasten the tag of cynic on him. The flavor of his 
pages and dialogue has the tartness best described by dry, astringent, 
or styptic; it is never vinegary. 

His first long play to reach the stage was A Man of Honour, pro- 
duced in 1903 by the high-brow Stage Society. It won some welcome 
critical acclaim, but its shocking and perverse theme—that if the pro- 
tagonist had not acted honorably, tragedy could have been averted— 
barred it from the sentimental commercial theatre of the day. In 1908 
he met unexpected and extravagant success when four plays were run- 
ning concurrently in the West End. Of the four, only one, Lady Fred- 
erick, has any merit. It is a pleasant period piece, a mildly amusing 
example of the artificial Edwardian comedy. It is snapping with epi- 
grams and is agreeably nonsensical in story and characters; it is 
superior to most such drawing-room comedies of the fashionable pre- 
war theatre. 

Before the outbreak of the war in 1914 Maugham wrote five more 
original plays, the last of which was The Land of Promise, and all of 
which were popular successes. Commenting on this period, he 
remarks quite without umbrage that the intelligentsia ignored him, 
but that he was securely fixed in public favor. When we examine the 
plays written before 1915 we must admit that the intelligentsia were 
correct in their judgment: not one of the fifteen plays has any marked 
distinction. It should be remembered, however, that in the continuing 
history of the English stage Maugham helped revive one of its glories, 
the comedy of manners (Lady Frederick, Mrs. Dot), and along with 
Shaw, Hankin, Barker, and other thinking playwrights affronted the 
stodginess and hyperorthodoxy of the backward theater with vigorous 
expression of startling, unconventional views (A Man of Honour, 
Smith, The Unknown). 

In 1915 he wrote the first of a handful of comedies that seem certain 
to escape occasionally from the long, crowded shelves where the plays 
of nearly all the Elizabethans, Henry Arthur Jones, Clyde Fitch, and a 
multitude of other dramatists have their permanent resting place. Our 
Betters is a brilliant artificial comedy directly in line with the glittering 
comedies of manners, often barnyard manners, of the Restoration. This 
excoriating yet remorselessly detached picture of the degenerate idle 
rich in an alien society will be as actable and amusing as Love for Love 
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and The Country Wife in any age when the heartless, artificial comedy 
is relished. 

Two high comedies of the 1920's have also outlived their generation: 
The Circle and The Constant Wife. The Circle is already a classic, 
considered by many to be the best modern English comedy. Its humor 
is brilliant, its characterization firm, its underside of serious philosophy 
and ethic hard and unsentimental, disturbing to the romantic and pain- 
ful to the complacently orthodox. The Circle is urbane high comedy, 
but not artificial, as is The Constant Wife, which is spurious in theme 
and “artificial” almost to the point of obsolescence in an England trans- 
formed by social revolution. The crackling repartee and salty epigrams 
remind one of Oscar Wilde; the dialogue of The Circle never does. 
But The Constant Wife is witty and irreverent, dry and unsentimental, 
and will be enjoyed whenever taste is wide enough to include examples 
of the amoral, contrived comedy of the Restoration type. 

By the late 1920's he had only four more plays in mind, and he felt 
a compulsion to write them before he retired from the theater. He 
knew that none of them would please a great many people, but the 
four dramas had shaped themselves in his mind and he composed 
them for his own satisfaction. The Sacred Flame was already in 1929 
unfashionable in nature, a “strong” play with form and a hefty plot. It 
did not then nor does it now satisfy as either melodrama or tragedy. 
The Breadwinner is paradoxically both a lighthearted and an acid 
version of A Doll's House, with the bored husband deserting his arty 
wife and his parasitical, intolerably bright children. For Services Ren- 
dered is his only grim and uncompromising tragedy. It is completely 
without katharsis, and the mordant irony of the final scene is harrow- 
ing. His last play, Sheppey, produced in 1933, is a sardonic comedy, 
with, however, a kindly, lovable protagonist. It is the author's one 
morality play as well; and when at the end Death enters and leads 
Sheppey away, one is grateful, for Sheppey is one of that rare company 
who are too good for this selfish world. The play baffled the critics, 
who erroneously judged it as a thesis play or a tragedy. It is neither. 
It is a biting comedy, striking out at bogus Christianity and medical 
quackery, comedy harsh and dry like Ben Jonson’s and Moliére’s. But 
the pervading warmth of Sheppey’s native goodness envelopes the 
whole play, a foil to its otherwise unrelieved mockery and the despic- 
able opportunism of the other characters. It is possible that Sheppey 
is the most underrated of Maugham’s plays. 

Somerset Maugham has never entertained solemn and highfalutin’ 
notions about the drama. By 1927 he had made up his mind that “a 
prose play is scarcely less ephemeral than a news sheet,” and that any 
one can learn playwriting if he has the “knack” (never defined). He 
felt strongly that unnecessary verbiage must be ruthlessly cut out of a 
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play, and that the shrewdness and quickwittedness of the playgoer 
must be assumed and respected. His professed low opinion of the 
lasting quality of prose drama, except, he admits, for a few comedies 
that have haphazardly survived a century or two, is hard to share. It 
is inconceivable that Caesar and Cleopatra, Hedda Gabler, The Wild 
Duck, and Rosmersholm will not outlive all the poetic dramas of the 
late nineteenth century. Man and Superman, Major Barbara, The 
Three Sisters, The Cherry Orchard, The Plough and the Stars, Saint 
Joan, and The Circle will not be museum pieces for many years to 
come. His attack on the drama of ideas, although amusing and not 
altogether unsound (Walter Kerr would agree with him thoroughly at 
this late date), is in part a defense of his own limitations and tastes, 
like Poe’s degrading the long poem and the novel; it also results from 
his failure to admit that “ideas” are basic in a shrewd treatment of a 
corner of society such as Our Betters, or in an intelligent dissection of 
human conduct as in The Circle. Moreover, For Services Rendered 
and Sheppey are bristling with ideas. Time has proved Maugham 
right in his harsh estimate of such palely intellectual dramatists as 
Granville-Barker, but his cool entombment of Ibsen and Shaw seems 
recklessly premature. 

After forty years of playwriting he grew tired of it and also realized 
that public taste had turned from the kind of play he liked to and 
could write. He viewed with distaste the prospect of surviving his 
popularity in the theater, like Hauptmann, Jones, Pinero, and Barrie. 
When he finished Sheppey, he felt a sense of exaltation and freedom. 
The impact of the vigorous, free-wheeling American drama of the 
1920’s and 1930's was being felt abroad, and Maugham was perspi- 
cacious enough to see that both critics and public were beginning to 
assess with seriousness and respect the plays of O'Neill, Howard, 
Odets, Wilder, Sherwood, Hellman, and Kingsley. Years later the 
grotesqueries of Beckett, Betti, and Ionesco and the popular roughneck 
plays of the Angry Young Men have also failed to arouse in him any 
desire to return to the theater as playwright. He is content to be a 
playgoer. 

What place will there be for Maugham in the theater of the future? 
Will he be forccd to the library shelves along with Peele, Kyd, Greene, 
Dekker, Fielding, Scribe, Jones, Pinero, and hundreds of others who 
once filled the theatres? Will the time come when the public mood 
will respond to the diatribes of For Services Rendered (Time in 1958 
dismisses Paths of Glory as “unfashionably anti-militaristic”), or find 
the trenchant satire of Sheppey endurable or sardonically amusing? 
Or is Maugham correct in prophesying that of all his plays only two 
or three of the high comedies will survive to please occasional audi- 
ences of the iuture? One suspects that his judgment is shrewd. 
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Although we at once think of exceptions to his bland assertion that 
the prose drama of the past is ephemeral, all the exceptions we can 
muster would not amount to more than one-tenth of one per cent of all 
the prose plays of the past. We must acknowledge, for example, that 
for one Chekhov there were hundreds of imitators of Sardou and 
Scribe. But it is unlikely that English-speaking audiences will ever 
utterly reject the comedy of manners, for centuries a minor glory of the 
English stage, whatever the vagaries of its popularity and reputation. 
Much Ado About Nothing still attracts largely because of its high- 
comedy passages. The Way of the World, Love for Love, The Country 
Wife, The School for Scandal, The Importance of Being Earnest, The 
Circle, Our Betters, and perhaps The Constant Wife for many years to 
come will find appreciative audiences as well as readers. 


Ricuarp A, CorDELL 








JOYCE’S EXILES AND THE 
PRODIGAL SON 


Long considered one of the knottiest problems in his works, Joyce’s 
Exiles was clarified to some extent in the author’s notes published in 
1951 by the Viking Press and edited by Padraic Colum. Answering his 
own question, “Why the title Exiles?” Joyce replies: 


A nation exacts a penance from those who dared to leave her 
payable on their return. The elder brother in the fable of the 
Prodigal Son is Robert Hand. The father took the side of the 
prodigal. This is probably not the way of the world—especially 
not in Ireland: but Jesus’ Kingdom was not of this world nor was 
or is his wisdom (p. 114).! 


That a Biblical parable is the fundamental analogy of Exiles seems, 
in the first place, an important clue to the relation of Joyce’s only 
attempt at drama to his other works; for the parables, used to illustrate 
rather than to establish doctrine, were only parts of a whole. Joyce’s 
explanation suggests that his only play illustrates a vision of life which, 
like Jesus’, was not “of this world,” then, as well as that he considered 
this work a necessary “penance.” According to other notes, Richard 
Rowan, the “prodigal son” of Exiles, must “persuade,” and although 
all the characters should remain convincingly natural, they must work 
out theories. As Colum points out in his introduction, the “exiles” have 
all been taken “beyond the accepted moralities and to where they have 
to make choices for themselves” (p. 8). It is probable, therefore, that 
Joyce’s dramatic parable was intended to be much more than an 
experiment in technique. Through this medium Joyce may have been 
seeking not only to achieve a better understanding of his whole way of 
life but also a better means of externalizing his vision. Exiles may well 
represent an important development in Joyce’s career as an artist and 
thinker. 

Supporting this inference is the fact that Joyce preferred, especially 
in this instance, to publish in order of composition. According to 
his own calendar of his works, which he sent to Harriet Shaw Weaver 
on November 8, 1916, he had finished A Portrait in 1914 and had 
written Exiles during 1914 and 1915.2 On April 5, 1915, he said in a 
letter to Grant Richards concerning the publication of A Portrait, “I 
have written a comedy in three acts Exiles . . . but for many reasons I 
prefer the novel to be published first.”* Certainly one of his reasons 


1. Page numbers in parentheses throughout refer to the following editions of Joyce’s works: 
Padraic Colum (ed.), Exiles (New York: Viking Press, 1951); Theodore Spencer (ed.), 
Stephen Hero (Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 1955); a A Levin (ed.), A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man in The Portable Joyce (New York: Viking Press, 1947); Ulysses (New 
York: Random House, 1940); Finnegans Wake (New York: Viking Press, ¢ 9). 

Hy at ome (ed.), Letters of James Joyce (New York: Viking he 1951), p. 44. 
. + P 
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may have been that he believed chronology should be considered in 
any approach to his works, for the contents of those preceding Exiles 
display, as Brewster Ghiselin has observed, a continuity. Joyce fully 
defines in A Portrait, he says, the “spiritual way of escape and attain- 
ment only intimated in Dubliners.”* And since at the conclusion of A 
Portrait Stephen Dedalus flies from the binding nets of home, church, 
and country into voluntary exile, seeking spiritual attainment through 
physical alienation; and at the beginning of Exiles Richard, an artist 
from a “higher world,” has just returned from a self-imposed exile, 
Joyce probably intended Exiles as a sequel to A Portrait and felt that 
a knowledge of the tensions there was indispensabie to the interpreta- 
tion of his play. Affirms Colum, “If James Joyce had gone from Por- 
trait of the Artist to Ulysses (and according to the way most commen- 
tators discount Exiles he might as well have done this), we should not 
have known the drama that was implicit in Stephen Dedalus’s resolve 
to forge the uncreated conscience of his race” (p. 9). 

Hugh Kenner believes, furthermore, that Joyce used Ibsen’s problem 
play as Ibsen himself did, “to explore a problem he could not solve.”® 
Agreeing with him, Magalaner and Kain find the problem to be 
“deeply rooted in Joyce’s own experience.” “Joyce, as a fledgling 
artist never really at ease at his break from church and country,” they 
say, “might have had some misgivings at his unconventional mar- 
riage.” In the dramatic medium Joyce was seeking a solution possibly 
to a personal as well as a technical difficulty. 

Probably because of his extensive theological training, Joyce invari- 
ably couched his personal and aesthetic problems in theological terms. 
A clue to his method in Exiles as well as an admission of this habit may 
lie in what Robert says once to Richard, “The church lost a theologian 
in you” (p. 44). For in Finnegans Wake, that all-inclusive repository, 
Joyce boasts, “I have read your theology for you” (p. 188). Unde- 
niably, one of the chief difficulties in the interpretation of Exiles is 
that, as Gorman commented, “No one but a man immersed in the Cath- 
olic scholasticism peculiar to a certain type of Irish mind could have 
handled the subject-matter of Exiles in just the way Joyce did”; it is 
“a dissection of souls, a penetrating revelation of the mind of a hyper- 
intellectualized artistic type.”* 

Perhaps most critics see a failure of communication here not only 
because of the complexity of the underlying problem but also because 
in his first attempt at drama, any artist, even one of Joyce's stature, 
would find it almost impossible to achieve the necessary objectivity, 


4. Brewster Ghiselin, “The Unity of Dubliners,” I, Accent, XVI (Spring, 1956), 212. 

5. Hugh Kenner, Dublin’s Joyce (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1950), p. 78. 

6. Marvin Magalaner and Richard M. Kain, James Joyce: the Man, the Work, the Reputa- 
tion (New York: New York University, 1956), p. 139. ; 

7. Herbert Gorman, James Joyce: His First Forty Years (New York: Viking Press and B. 
W. Huebech, 1925), pp. 102-3. 
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especially if the problem were vital to him. By using a parable as a 
fundamental analogy, however, Joyce evidently hoped to provide a 
focus and at the same time a universal frame of reference. The parable, 
which brought conviction by exhibiting the universal prevalence of any 
principle in the natural world so strongly that the world of spirit was 
proved by its witness, was admirably suited to his needs. As a 
form of argument it had three purposes: to reveal truth through anal- 
ogy, to conceal truth from those who through lack of sympathy or 
proper instruction did not possess the true key to its meaning, and yet 
to materialize and preserve in tangible shape the deepest secrets of 
Christ’s teachings for future ages. Joyce’s thorough training by the 
Jesuits had no doubt made him mindful of these purposes. 

The astuteness and depth of his Biblical scholarship and artistry are 
evidenced by his choosing to erect his problem on the essential frame- 
work of the “pearl” of parables. As James Weldon Johnson has so 
aptly explained in his famous poem, “The Prodigal Son,” this brief 
story of a simple family relationship has unlimited possibilities for 
superstructure: 


A certain man had two sons. 

Jesus didn’t give this man a name, 

But his name is God Almighty. 

And Jesus didn’t call these sons by name, 

But evry young man, 

Ev'rywhere, 

Is one of these two sons.® 
Although the main concern of the parable is man’s relation to God, in 
its wider interpretation the parable also deals with man’s relation to 
others and to himself. That Joyce recognized and used the wider 
interpretation is shown in the crucial scene of Exiles, to which Colum 
points in order to emphasize the seriousness of Joyce’s intent. Robert 
defines the duel between himself and Richard as “a battle of both our 
souls, different as they are, against all that is false in them and in the 
world . . . against the spectre of fidelity . . . against the spectre of 
friendship” (p. 71). In Finnegans Wake Joyce phrases the problem 
of the duality in human nature similarly: “And this is why an simple 
philodolphus of a fool . . . may be awfully green on one side of him 
and fruitfully blue on the other” (p. 167). Immediately afterward, he 
defines the prodigal: “that mon that hoth no moses in his sole nor is 
not awed by conquists of word’s law, who never with humself was fed 
and leaves his soil to lave his head” (p. 168). 

Significantly, the parable of the Prodigal Son appears only in the 

gospel according to Luke (15:11-32), which was addressed primarily 
to the Gentiles, the “prodigals” of Christianity. But it was given in 
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response to the murmuring of the scribes and Pharisees, the “elder 
brothers” of Christianity. To these strict observers of the “letter of the 
law” (“the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life”®), the parable dem- 
onstrates a profound theological lesson. Authorities agree that it 
teaches not only Christ’s peculiar love for sinners under the New Testa- 
ment Dispensation of Grace but also that it works out in New Testa- 
ment terms the love of God for Israel, His “bride in exile,” under the 
Old Testament Dispensation of Law. It is an extended definition, in 
fact, of the text in Romans 13:9, to which a note in the Daily Missal 
points as proof that the gospel is “not at variance with Mosaic Law”: 
“The love of our neighbour worketh no evil. Love therefore is the ful- 
filling of the law.” Love and exile are plainly the major themes of 
the parable Joyce chose. 

And not only do these themes figure prominently in his analogous 
play but also in his other works. As early as Stephen Hero, where 
Joyce drew a comparatively obvious parallel between the life of the 
artist and the life of Christ, that “inexpressible” love (p. 175) is 
associated with the “unnecessary wilderness” (p. 206). In the final 
revision of this fragmentary work, A Portrait, Stephen Dedalus, after 
brooding upon “the great mystery of love” (p. 408), flies into exile. 
Chamber Music is a love story that ends with an account of a terrifying 
voyage into exile; Dubliners, like Pomes Penyeach, speaks in the 
anguished voice of the exile about perversions of love. In Ulysses 
“love's bitter mystery” is explored by the exiled Jew, Leopold Bloom, 
as well as by Stephen Dedalus, a self-exile from his father’s house. 
Finally, H. C. Earwicker, the outlander of Finnegans Wake, wonders, 
“Was life worth leaving?” (p. 230). 

It is apparent in all of Joyce’s works preceding Exiles that physical 
alienation seems necessary for spiritual attainment. In the words of 
Finnegans Wake, the fundamental problem of Exiles might be stated, 
accordingly, as “It was life but was it fair? It was free but was it art?” 
(p. 94). To what extent can a man of artistic temperament be free, 
Joyce seems to be asking; or, is integration of flesh and spirit (theologi- 
cally, the hypostatic union) possible? That Exiles has remained a 
mystery is no wonder. The task which Joyce had set for himself was 
Herculean: to succeed he must fathom as well as externalize the 
supreme theological mystery of sovereignty vs. free will, determining 
“the limits of freedom, the demands of love, and the possessiveness 
inherent in marriage.” 

Having recognized that his was the temperament of the prodigal 
(“Why am I not born like a Gentileman and why am I now so speak- 
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able about my own eatables,” he asks in Finnegans Wake, p. 150), the 
conscientious Joyce confessed to much of the elder brother in his 
nature, too, by admitting that he considered his temperament a prob- 
lem. Like the Jewish scribes and Pharisees, who did not countenance 
the adoption of publicans and sinners, particularly the Gentiles, into 
their fold, the elder brother of the parable did not condone his broth- 
er’s open-armed reception. The argument of the play, similar to that 
of the parable, seems aimed at convincing all “elder brothers”—keep- 
ers of the letter of the law—that the restoration of the wayward 
brother was right. Because Joyce himself had broken the letter of the 
law by renouncing home, church, and state, he was no doubt eager to 
prove that his artistic return, matching the wayward brother’s, should 
be accepted as an allegiance in spirit to what he appeared to have 
abandoned, and perhaps, as Magalaner and Kain suggested, that his 
common law marriage was a true one. From all accounts it was. Prob- 
ably Joyce was seeking to convince the “elder brother” in himself as 
much as the world he had left. Not only was he doing “penance” 
by struggling with his problem, but he was, according to his explana- 
tion of his title, supporting a wisdom which was not “of this world,” 
especially of Ireland. Since the twins of Finnegans Wake continually 
“swap hats,” as J. Mitchell Morse has noticed,!* Joyce must have found 
this problem a continuing one for himself as well as for Everyman. 

More than one exile is implied by the plurality of the title, Exiles. 
And a close study of the Biblical parable reveals more than one exile. 
The elder brother was, paradoxically, as much an alien as his brother. 
His was a spiritual exile, however, his brother's a physical exile. Of the 
seven deadly sins, the younger brother was guilty of only the sins of the 
flesh: lust, gluttony, and sloth; but the elder brother was guilty of the 
sins of the mind: envy, anger, covetousness, and pride. Because both 
sons lacked an understanding of their father’s nature, both were exiled 
from him and he from them. Nevertheless the wise father understood 
each and acted as mediator between the two. Serving as mediator 
between Richard and Robert in Joyce’s play, Bertha tells Richard, “I 
wanted to bring you close together—you and him” (p. 112). 

Having excluded himself spiritually from his father and brother, the 
elder brother remained at the end of the parable outside the family 
relationship. It was he who had really disobeyed the great New 
Testament commandment to love “thy neighbour as thyself” (Luke 
10:27). Yet like the scribes and Pharisees, to whom the parable was 
addressed, he was outwardly respectable, dutiful, industrious, and cor- 
rect. Appearing to have a high sense of moral rightness, he was on the 
inside hard and unforgiving, suspicious, self-righteous, and lacking in 


12. J. Mitchell Morse, “Jacob and Esau in Finnegans Wake,” Modern Philology, LII 
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compassion. Like Old Testament Mosaic Law, he demanded “an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” His feeling about his brother is 
defined in Finnegans Wake when one twin says of the other: “He feels 
he ought to be as asamed of me as me to be ashunned of him . 
My shemblable! My freer!” (p. 489). 

In Joyce’s play the “elder brother,” Robert Hand, states law fre- 
quently. “To possess in the flesh,” he says, “is nature’s law” (p. 63); 
the “death of the spirit” he cites as an “eternal law of nature herself” 
(p. 68). Like Angelo in Measure for Measure, Shakespeare’s memor- 
able treatment of law vs. grace, Robert is thought “good” (p. 88), was 
the “best man” at the “mysterious disappearance” (p. 39) of Richard 
and Bertha, and thinks people have no redeeming virtue at all. His 
view of the kingdom of heaven is a literal one, a physical one: it “suf- 
fers violence” and is “like a woman” (p. 62). Having come up “from a 
lower world,” he admits (p. 44), he has no remorse of conscience; he 
is a journalist, not an artist. Similar to the elder brother of the parable, 
he is guilty of the sins of the mind and feels no desperation of soul. 

Robert's cousin, Beatrice Justice, is a teacher. Her name and her 
profession recall Galatians 3:24, “the law was our pedagogue.” She 
“is not generous” (p. 55); her mind attracts Richard. She and Robert, 
first cousins, had made an early secret engagement in the garden of 
his mother’s house. Could this be a reference to the Adamic Covenant 
made in the Garden of Eden which was the beginning of Old Testa- 
ment Law? Brought near to death by Richard’s exile, his demonstra- 
tion of free will, she will “probably live” (p. 22), even though she has 
no peace “in life” (p. 22), like the exiled Israel of the Old Testament. 
Richard’s attraction to Beatrice may exemplify Joyce’s own attraction 
to the “letter of the law” he had broken and show to what extent he 
felt himself to be an “elder brother.” 

As Kenner has pointed out, Robert is a “hand,” not a “mind.”!* That 
Robert and Richard have “two keys” to the cottage of rendezvous (p. 
41) emphasizes the difference in their natures (the “letter of the law” 
and the “spirit of the law,” or perhaps, the kinetic and aesthetic of A 
Portrait). Of the law revered by Robert, Richard says, “What is that 
to me? Did I vote it?” (p. 63). Believing that “laws are for slaves” 
(p. 87), Robert appropriately declares to Richard “the faith of a dis- 
ciple in his master” (p. 44). But Richard responds that there is an 
even stranger faith, “The faith of a master in the disciple who will 
betray him” (p. 44). 

Aspiring to become like the “God of creation,” in accordance with 
his declaration of intention in A Portrait, Richard-Joyce feels he must 
be betrayed by Bertha and Robert in order to have the opportunity 
for testing his own power of giving and bestowing a gift. It was 
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through betrayal that the father’s true nature was revealed in the para- 
ble and that God’s Mercy was revealed in both the Garden of Eden 
and the Garden of Gethsemane, where the God of Justice was seen 
also as the God of Love. As Joyce phrases the situation in Finnegans 
Wake, “but for that light phantastic of his gnose’s glow as it slid lucifer- 
ciously . .. Nibs never would have quilled a seriph to sheepskin” ( p. 182). 

Explaining in Joyce’s earliest work that “love gives and freedom 
takes” (p. 203), Stephen Hero had countered Cranly’s quoting of the 
Church’s definition of true friendship, “to see if a man will lay down 
his life for a friend” (p. 175), with “I believe it might be a test of love 
to see what exchanges it offers” (p. 175). Here the test Joyce seems 
to apply is to see if a man will lay down his wife, however, for a 
friend. As Richard once explains to his son, Archie: “While you have 
a thing it can be taken from you .. . But when you have given it. . . It 
is your always” (pp. 46-47); accordingly, hoping to make Bertha 
his own “always,” Richard offers his wife to Robert. Joyce was no 
idle punster. 

Characteristically, Joyce allows Richard to develop in several direc- 
tions through a reversal and doubling of roles. Resembling Joyce him- 
self, he is at times the prodigal, at times the father, and at times the 
elder brother. But it is primarily Bertha, Richard’s “bride in exile,” 
who in the play replaces the father of the parable. Her divinity is 
emphasized by Bridgid’s blessing of herself at catching sight of her, 
and her attributes are those of the father in the parable as well as 
those of God the Father. “Graceful” and “patient” in expression, she 
is a “strange and wonderful personality” (p. 67). Says Joyce of her 
in a note: “Through these experiences she will suffuse her own reborn 
temperament with the wonder of her soul at its own solitude and at 
her beauty, forming and dissolving itself eternally amid the clouds of 
mortality” (p. 115). He indicates also that she must suggest a state 
of hypnosis, for she has been abandoned by both Richard and Robert, 
but in different ways, as was the father by his two sons. Even she, 
Joyce points out, suffers during the action; her state is, he says, “like 
that of Jesus in the garden of olives” (p. 115). So was God the 
Father seen to be suffering in Genesis when He exiled Adam and Eve 
and in the books of Old Testament prophecy when He found it nec- 
essary to exile His chosen people, Israel. Yet because, like the father 
of the prodigal, He had given man free will, another of His attributes 
had been disclosed—that of Grace. “I made him a man” (p. 100), 
says "ertha of Richard; and Richard of himself, “I did not make my- 
self, I am what I am” (p. 103). In I Corinthians 15:10 occurs the 
same phraseology concerning the grace of God: “by the grace of God, 
I am what I am.” Both the prodigal and Richard sought the limits of 
their freedom. 
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Bertha has been “excited” (p. 49) by Robert but “not like with 
Richard” (p. 49). She is not Robert’s more than Richard’s, although 
she admits, “I feel for him, too” (p. 75). Asking, “Is that not love?” 
(p. 84), she chooses Richard, the prodigal. To him she comments, 
however, “If you knew what love was, you would not have left me” (p. 
103). This accusation may reflect Joyce’s own uncertainty about his 
flight as well as man’s uncertainty about his “fortunate fall” in the 
Garden of Eden, an unsettled problem to theologians. 

“Different” from the others (p. 33) in Bertha’s eyes, Richard has 
“taken advantage of her simplicity” (p. 52), as the prodigal had of his 
father’s generosity. Richard defends himself by saying, “I tried to 
give her a new life” (p. 67). At the same time he realizes that he 
may have killed her, that is, “the virginity of her soul” (p. 6’). Since 
according to Psalm 19:7, “the law of the Lord is perfect,” Richard, by 
taking advantage of his freedom, feels he may have “made her life 
poorer in love” (p. 69). Although the father forgave without reproach 
in the parable, he could not remove the effects of riotous living from 
his younger son. Perhaps Joyce is showing, as Kenner thinks, his 
fear that fallen man cannot behave in an unfallen way, that “the soul 
cannot become virgin again.”"* 

Bertha, a symbol of pure faithfuiness and truth, assures her “strange 
wild lover,” nevertheless, “I have trusted you; I will trust you still” (p. 
75); and “wherever you go, I will follow you” (p. 111). Seemingly for 
reassurance, Richard boasts to Robert, “To me, to me only she gave” 
(p. 68). When he tries “to wish her well” ( p. 63), however, he is unable 
to do so. In Romans 5:17 Paul declares that grace is the “gift” of God, 
and Richard confesses here, as Joyce says in Finnegans Wake, “We can- 
not say aye to aye” (p. 114). Showing thus, perhaps, the effects of 
his “riotous living,” Richard insists, “I have a deep, deep wound of 
doubt in my soul” (p. 112). At the conclusion of the play he is still 
uncertain, rationalizing weakly, “I can never know, never in this world. 
I do not wish to know or to believe” (p. 112). 

Richard's forcing of the issue, by offering his wife to Robert, has 
been unsuccessful. As Desmond MacCarthy questions: “How far is 
he sincere in leaving her her liberty? Is it his own he is really think- 
ing of?” And as MacCarthy points out in a later review, “the defect 
of the play lay in the fact that when the curtain fell, although Bertha 
had chosen Richard again, his attitude towards her is left uncertain.”?® 

But the conclusion of Joyce’s play is not unlike that of the parable 
used as his fundamental analogy. On the prodigal’s return from exile 
he was not prepared for his father’s reaction. The prodigal’s faith 
had not been great. Thinking to become at best a hired servant, he 

14. Ibid 
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had been restored to the bosom of his father. Intent on showing the 
father’s compassion for the sinner, the Biblical parable does not probe 
the son’s adjustment to the father’s forgiveness and “fatted calf.” It is 
obviously the son’s conscience, however, in which Joyce was most 
interested, man’s ability to accept God’s grace. Had he not declared 
at the end of A Portrait that he was going forth to forge in the smithy 
of his soul the uncreated conscience of his race? What God required 
of man intrigued Joyce; consequently, the problem that remains 
unsolved at the end of Exiles seems to be one of method: how can one 
render grace for grace in fair exchange? 

“What is so courteous and so patient as a great faith?!” Joyce had 
asked in his essay on “James Clarence Mangan,” published in St. 
Stephen's during 1902 while he was a university student. And he had 
contended that “Beauty, the splendour of truth, is a gracious presence 
when the imagination contemplates intensely the truth of its own 
being or the visible world, and the spirit which proceeds out of truth 
and beauty is the holy spirit of joy.”1* He quoted Novalis as saying of 
love that “it is the Amen of the universe.”!® 

In Bertha’s affirmation Joyce has symbolized as well as externalized 
this great “Amen of the universe.” Virgin, mother, and temptress—she 
is similar to all of Joyce’s other women but is more highly developed 
than any of the others preceding Molly. Calling her “the first notable 
woman character” Joyce created, Colum admires her subtiety.?° She 
is undoubtedly one of the great accomplishments of the play. 

Possessing Bertha, Richard ironically possesses beauty without 
appreciating it, as did Adam and Eve in their first estate. His doubt 
makes “exiles” of all concerned. Having foreseen Molly Bloom’s “Yes” 
in Bertha’s affirmation, Joyce only vaguely realizes in Richard his 
Leopold Bloom. He has succeeded, however, in determining wherein 
his own difficulty, as well as the difficulty of Everyman lies. It is lack 
of faith in the lower as well as the higher self, and lack of faith 
between man and man, between man and woman, between man and 
God which causes both physical and spiritual exile. Perhaps the 
reason that Joyce termed this play a comedy is that he felt he had 
arrived through this medium at an intellectual grasp of his problem, 
and that, as he says in Finnegans Wake, he had “rubbed some shine off 
Shem and put some shame into Shawn” (p. 94). The hope of the play 
lies in Archie, Richard’s son. If he has learned well the lesson which 
his father tried to teach him, he should be able to put into practice 
what the adults cannot. For Robert says, “Perhaps, there, Richard, is 
the freedom we seek—you in one way, I in another. In him and not 
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in us. Perhaps...” (p. 109). Archie’s name implies that he may 
become the archetype of a new order. 

There is evidence that Joyce himself learned well the lesson he had 
attempted to teach in Exiles. Although drama was not to be his forte, 
the dramatic narrative of his next work would be. That Exiles had 
taught him what was required to become a follower of the “spirit of 
the law,” showing him how to adapt the technique of drama for his 
own purposes, is proved by the success of Ulysses, which opens with 
the emphasis significantly on theology, and presents a man—Leopold 
Bloom—who can lay down his wife for a friend. Joyce’s Grama appears 
to be as Gorman thought, therefore, a necessary “interlude” between 
those “extraordinary achievements,” A Portrait and Ulysses.*4 It must 
be acknowledged as a “penance” exacted by his art, and by Joyce him- 
self, which enabled him to find “in the world without as actual what 
was in his world within as possible” (Ulysses, p. 210). 


21. James Joyce: His First Forty Years, p. 103. 
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THE TRAGIC EFFECT IN AUTUMN 
FIRE AND DESIRE UNDER 
THE ELMS 


DURING THE WINTER AND SPRING of 1924, two modern dramatists, both 
highly regarded in their own countries, turned their minds to the same 
problem. Each was writing a new tragedy and by chance each decided 
on basically the same plot: the story of an elderly widower who brings 
into his farmhouse a young wife only to find within a year that the new 
bride is more attracted to her new stepson than to her husband. Each 
finished his play during the summer of that year. Eugene O'Neill 
offered his, entitled Desire under the Elms, to the Provincetown 
Players; T. C. Murray sent his, called Autumn Fire, to the nearby 
Abbey Theatre. Since that day both works have enjoyed steady 
popularity. 

John Gassner considers Desire under the Elms to be O’Neill’s best 
play;! the late Una Ellis-Fermor, urging that Murray’s work “should be 
estimated yet more highly than it at present is,” called Autumn Fire his 
“best work in the three-act form.”? Although each author treated the 
same themes and used a similar set of characters in a rural setting, the 
tragic effects of the two plays are so vastly dissimilar as to warrant a 
comparative study. 


In O’Neill’s drama Ephraim Cabot, a hard-bitten New England farmer whose 
personal God is “hard an’ lonesome,” brings into his home his third wife, the 
young, greedy, attractive and cunning Abbie Putnam. Eben, Ephraim’s youngest 
son, who has just bought out his two brothers’ rights to the property with money 
stolen from his father, sees his new stepmother only as a dangerous obstacle to his 
heritage. To insure her own rights to the property Abbie convinces Ephraim 
that he is not too old to have a child by her. Thereupon she coldly seduces 
Eben and conceives by him. When the child is born Ephraim calls upon all 
the neighbors to help him celebrate. That evening in an argument with his 
son, Ephraim reveals that Abbie had told him that Eben had made advances 
to her, that she had repelled him and that she wanted Eben cut off as 
Ephraim’s heir. Enraged, Eben faces Abbie with the truth and refuses to 
believe her protestations that regardless of how she may have felt at first she 
is now truly in love with him. To reconcile herself to Eben, Abbie smothers 
the child the next morning. Eben is now satisfied that she is sincere, but he is 
so horrified at her deed that he leaves to inform the sheriff of it. While he is 
gone, Abbie tells Ephraim the truth. Later, Abbie and Eben, who has declared 
himself her accomplice, are taken off to jail arm in arm. Ephraim adjusts 
himself to his God, then goes out to work on the farm. 


The triangle of Abbie Putnam, Ephraim and Eben Cabot finds its 
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counterpart in Murray's play in Nance Desmond, Owen and Michael 
Keegan: 

Owen Keegan, a handsome Munster widower, is captivated on first sight by 
the lovely and, by local standards, daring, young Nance Desmond who has 
newly returned to the village from Dublin. Nance is immediately attracted by 
his vigor and youthfulness. When young Michael Keegan meets her a few 
moments later, he, like his father, is overwhelmed by her charm. Owen’s 
daughter Ellen, thoroughly embittered by the one romance of her life, senses 
disaster but her warnings are disregarded and within a few weeks Nance and 
Owen are married. Six months later Owen is crippled by an accident and his 
new wife and his son are brought close together in their administration of his 
farm. The saturnine Ellen arouses Owen’s suspicions of the two when they 
are delayed one evening on a shopping tour. Realizing herself the danger of 
their mutual attraction, Nance urges Michael to leave the farm. He agrees to 
go but forces from her a farewell kiss unaware that his father has just come 
down the stairs and is watching. His mind darkened by the suspicions newly 
sown, Owen refuses to believe their protestations of innocence. He orders 
Michael from the house but forces Nance to stay so that he won’t “be a mock 
for the parish.” Broken in body and spirit, Owen is left in the dark addressing 
himself to his God. 


The influence of Strindberg and the Expressionists on O'Neill has 
often been noted.* It accounts for the form of Desire under the Elms: 
short scenes are used instead of the longer, neater three acts favored by 
Murray and most writers who learned from Ibsen. The divergence in 
basic form makes the O’Neill play less tight and concentrated. This 
looseness in structure is most obvious perhaps in the exposition which 
introduces Eben’s two older half-brothers who, although they help 
strengthen the theme of patriarchal authority and passion for the land, 
never become directly involved in the plot. The elaborate structure 
which O’Neill uses makes it easier for him to keep all-pervasive his 
theme of the rural love for the land. This love accounts for Ephraim’s 
return from the West where he had been prospecting; for the decision 
of Eben’s older brothers, Simeon and Peter, to leave home; for Abbie’s 
willingness to marry a Cabot, for her seduction of Eben and for his first 
turning against her. Even the sheriff who takes Abbie and Eben away 
to jail feels the attraction of the good earth. To him is given the final 
line in the play: “It’s a jim dandy farm, no denyin’. Wished I owned 
it!” (269).4 

Since Murray relies more on the drives of human passion alone, the 
love for the land and the fear of losing it become minor themes in his 
play. This love and fear do account, however, for Ellen’s remarks to 
her father which cause him to be suspicious. And she tells her uncle 


3. Barret Clark, Eugene O’Neill; The Man and His Plays (New York, 1947), p. 84; John 
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how she feels about Nance: “The world saw she schemed to get him, 
Uncle Morgan, and she’s scheming now to hold him and rob others of 
what's their due. But I’m not going to be cheated by the like o’ her—I 
know Nance and her goings on better than my father—and I'll soon 
open his eyes” (61). 

O’Neill’s leisurely unfolding of his story leaves unsettled many prob- 
lems of motivation. It is difficult to accept his explanations for many 
crucial actions and attitudes in the story: the decision of the seventy- 
five year old Ephraim to marry for a third time (“. . . this spring the 
call come—the voice o’ God cryin’ in my wilderness, in my lonesome- 
ness—t’ go out an’ seek an’ find!”) (238); his decision to spend his 
nights in the barn thus leaving his wife and son together (“It’s cold in 
this house. It’s oneasy. They’s thin’s pokin’ about in the dark—in the 
corners.” ) (238); Eben’s rationalization of his decision to be intimate 
with Abbie by deciding that through his incest his mother is revenging 
herself on Ephraim for his brutality to her (“I see it! I sees why. It’s 
her vengeance on him—so’s she kin rest quiet in her grave.”) (243); 
the certainty of the neighbors that Eben is the father of Abbie’s child; 
and Ephraim’s proud assertion that he was not wholly unheedful of 
what was going on (“I felt they was somethin’ onnateral—somewhars 
—the house got so lonesome—an’ cold—drivin’ me down t’ the barn—t’ 
the beasts o’ the field. ... Ay-eh. I must’ve suspicioned—somethin’.” ) 
(264). Perhaps most difficult of all for an audience to accept is Abbie’s 
murder of her child. Barret Clark has observed: “Now I do not believe 
that Abbie would deliberately murder her baby. I believe she would 
have killed Ephraim, and I think that that is what she ought to have 
done in the play.” Clark then adds: “But the point cannot be decided 
by reference to any canon of criticism.”® This may well be true but 
surely so important an action in a play should be accounted for 
logically and plausibly. 

Murray faces similar problems in his Autumn Fire. Here no actions 
or attitudes are left unexplained as his plot unfolds in what Allardyce 
Nicoll has called its “peculiar atmosphere of intensity.”° The elderly 
Owen’s decision to remarry is explained in terms of his youthful vigor 
shown by his appearance, his words and, in spite of his years, his con- 
tinuous participation in local sports activities. Age catches up with him 
suddenly when, to impress his young wife, he attempts to tame a wild 
colt and is badly injured. As a consequence, his wife and son are 
brought closer together in their management of the farm. Both Nance 
and Michael are clearly aware of the moral dangers involved in their 
new relationship. The ambivalence of their attitude is normal. Like 
Abbie, Nance too makes a sacrifice: it consists in urging Michael, 
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whom she undoubtedly has come to love, to leave her with her aging 
husband to live out her life in innocence. Her sacrifice is well-moti- 
vated; it is both healthy and morally correct. Abbie’s is neither. In 
view of the calculating opportunism he has woven into her character, 
O’Neill may be right in having Abbie kill her child, but her deed 
weakens the tragic effect of the play, for Abbie is now less worthy of 
pity. Moreover, her twisted idea of oblation leaves her a less universal 
character than her counterpart in Murray's play. Eben’s first reaction 
to her infanticide is the right one: “Don’t ye tech me! Ye’re pizen! 
How could ye—t’ murder a pore little critter—Ye must’ve swapped yer 
soul t’ hell!” (261-262). 

The great difference in the tragic effects of each of these plays is 
probably caused by the wholly different conceptions of these young 
wives and stepsons, and by the kind of disillusionment that comes at 
the end to the elderly husbands. 

F. L. Lucas has reminded us that “It is less often wickedness than 
weakness that breaks the hearts of modern tragedy . . . and we can 
only add that not wickedness, but weakness, remains the hardest of all 
human qualities to make dramatic.”? Abbie Putnam, by any standards, 
is wicked. She, in whose face O’Neill sees a “rather gross sensuality” 
(221), has already been wooed and won before the play begins and 
she has been motivated only by possessive greed for Ephraim’s land. 
Even if her affections for the Cabots (so cold-blooded to start with) 
do soften as she settles into her new role in life, she remains wicked 
enough to defy God and to smother her baby so that she may offer its 
lifeless body as a peace offering to her lover stepson. On the other 
hand, Nance Desmond may be weak; she is never wicked. We meet 
her before her marriage and find her at first hesitant to go along with 
Owen’s merry advances. 


OWEN: ... Everything’s quare with me since I came in that door 
and seen you before me. 


NANCE: That's a funny fancy for a man in his right senses. 

OWEN: Could any man be in his right senses looking at you? 

NANCE (startied): That’s no talk for a man of your years, Owen 

Keegan (13-14). 

Before she accepts Owen’s proposal she presumably has been friendly 
with one and all, too friendly perhaps with Michael in view of her later 
acceptance of his father’s proposal. Unaware of the effect she has had 
on the young man, she answers airily “. . . I thought ‘twas only a boy’s 
wild romancing talk to pass the time in a shower” when he reminds her 
of a certain wet evening on the road (42). At no time in the play do 
we have any reason to doubt that Nance has been other than a dutiful 
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wife to Owen. Her steadfastness is best seen in her expert handling of 
her stepson’s advances to her. She informs him of the advice her 
confessor has given her: 


Lost, he said, you and me, but that the giace of the Almighty 
would be ours and we to heed his word. “Which is better,” says he, 
“to have your heart bruised and to be able to look straight into the 
face of God and man or to go on loving like a thief and calling 
down on you the vengeance o’ God maybe?” There’s a great fear 
in my heart, Michael, for I grow weak as a rush and we to be 
alone. You'll go, Michael? You'll do as the priest said? (81) 


When he answers “Lord, aren’t you lovely there in the firelight! 
What a pity an old man—but what's the use? . . . To end it all, then, 
one kiss?” (81), she struggles with him to resist that parting kiss. Both 
have recognized the moral dangers of their emotional entanglement 
and both have agreed to resolve them. It is their tragedy that they can 
never explain themselves to Owen; it is his that he can never believe 
either of them again. 

O’Neill’s young people are at heart guilty and defiant. Abbie knows 
right from wrong; even before she has fallen in love with Eben, she 
tells Ephraim that his son’s philandering with Minnie, the local prosti- 
tute, is “disgracin’ yew an’ me—on the Sabbath, too!” (233). Neither 
she nor Eben is unaware of the enormity of their sins. Before their 
first fall, Abbie uses the following as her final argument to break down 
Eben’s resistance to her: “Vengeance o’ God on the hull o’ us! What 
d’we give a durn? I love ye, Eben! God knows I love ye!” (244). And 
at the end while awaiting the arrival of the sheriff Eben confesses his 
evil: “I’m as guilty as yew be! He was the child o’ our sin.” And Abbie 
retorts proudly, “I don’t repent that sin! I hain’t askin’ God t’ fergive 
that!” (266). Abbie and Eben here admit their moral guilt and are 
satisfied with it. It is difficult to see why Barret Clark has written that 
“Of ‘sin’ they have no consciousness: victims of puritanical repressions, 
of unrestrained passion and of the mighty current of life, they have 
fashioned their romance apart from the sordidness of their surround- 
ings.”® 

Truly tragic figures are often victimized by passion which they 
cannot restrain as they struggle upstream against the “mighty current 
of life.” Abbie and Eben too may be victimized by religious repres- 
sions but it is hard to see why any prohibition of incest or murder 
should be considered puritanical. It may well be that both are victims 
and if Abbie is a victim of her own greed then perhaps Eben is a victim 
of his mother’s revenge, for the shadow of his mother is used sym- 
bolically throughout the play to account for his decision to revenge 
himself on his father. This transfer of responsibility to the deceased 
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mother further mitigates the tragic effect by its suggestion that Eben 
is not a wholly responsible agent. 

Murray’s play exemplifies well George Meredith’s oft-quoted dictum 
that “In tragic life, God wot, / No villain need be. Passions spin the 
plot, / We are destroyed by what is false within.” Neither Nance nor 
Michael is villainous. Only minutes before he sees (and tragically 
misunderstands) their final scuffling embrace, Owen, in a speech 
which characterizes himself as well as his wife and son, confides to his 
brother: “I could sleep up there under the rafters and I knowing the 
two o’ them to be rocked in the one boat in the middle o’ the loneliest 
sea that the Almighty ever set rolling! I could so, by God” (67). And 
both Nance and Michael protest sincerely their innocence of the com- 
plication which has brought ruin to a home. Few lines in modern 
tragic drama effect a catharsis of pity and terror as well as these which 
they speak to Owen at the end of the play: “Pity, not blame, you'd 
have if you could only understand”; “What were we but straws dragged 
into a whirl and wrestling against it?”; “Mock us as you like, but for all 
that’s happened we are honest”; “But there are things in ourselves that’s 
hard to fight”; “I was drowned in a dream. I struggled like a bird in a 
net. And, this day, as God is my judge, I broke it”; “Think what you 
will, my conscience is clear... . I’m not bad. I’m not indeed.” And 
finally, in the best manner of Synge: “Say all the bitter things you like 
against me. I'Il—I'll listen and no word o’ complaint you'll hear from 
my lips. To live is to suffer, and I’m satisfied” (82-86). 

The reactions of Owen and Ephraim to their respective plights 
account further for the difference in the tragic effects of the two plays. 
Ephraim values less than Owen the young wife he has brought into his 
home. In a curiously uncharacteristic speech he tells Abbie: “Yew air 
my Rose o’ Sharon! Behold, yew air fair; yer eyes air doves; yer lips 
air like scarlet; yer two breasts air like two fawns; yer navel be like a 
round goblet; yer belly be like a heap o’ wheat. . . .” (232), but at no 
time during the play does the audience get any impression that the 
relationship between the two is truly warm and deep. The strength of 
the passion for the land seems to rule out any show or even suggestion 
of human passion between them beyond that one almost hysterical 
outburst. Between Nance and Owen in Murray’s Autumn Fire there 
is a constant display of affection and on the very eve of his disillusion- 
ment Owen assures his brother, “There’s a woman, Morgan, that’s been 
more to myself than ever a woman was to a man since God Almighty 
set the world spinning. .. . An’ tis true—true as that you and me are 
here talking by the fire” (65). 

Ephraim’s peculiar notion of God (“God's lonesome, hain’t Te? 
God’s hard an’ lonesome!”) and his own self-sufficiency and solid 
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conviction that God is on his side (“I kin hear His voice warnin’ me 
agen t’ be hard an’ stay on my farm. .. . I kin feel I be in the palm o’ 
His hand, His fingers guidin’ me.”) (268)—all give Ephraim some 
stature but do not provoke any real pity for him. He is hard; he will 
get on without Abbie and Eben. Not even his discovery at the end that 
Eben has robbed him has any great effect. We leave him in the full 
light of day as he goes out “t’ round up the stock.” Owen Keegan, on 
the other hand, has been broken. He too prays at the end, but he prays 
to God as the sole source of comfort left to him (“Go to bed and lave 
me in quiet . . . 1 must say my prayers. .. . They've broken me . . . son 
—wife—daughter. I’ve no one now but the Son o’ God”) (88). We 
leave him in the dark. Ellen has put down the lights. Michael has 
been sent away over the bogs. Nance is sobbing upstairs alone. 

Too much has been written on the need for poetry in modern tragedy 
to dwell on it here but a brief consideration of the abilities of Murray 
and O’Neill to write a poetic prose may help to explain the different 
tragic effects these two plays create. 

Joseph Wood Krutch has written that O’Neill “not only lacks the 
poet's gift for splendid utterance, but falls so far short of it that even as 
prose his dialogue is often clumsy and repetitious—so far from being 
the best words in the best order, that it is often not even good words in 
a good order.”® Although the material with which O’Neill is working 
in Desire under the Elms lends itself well to poetic utterance, he fails 
here to reach any heights even in Ephraim’s important lines during the 
closing minutes of the play: 


I calc’late God give it to °em—not yew! God's hard, not easy! 
Mebbe they’s easy gold in the West but it hain’t God’s gold. It 
hain’t fur me. I «A onl His voice warnin’ me agen t’ be hard an’ 
stay on my farm. I kin see his hand usin’ Eben t' steal t’ keep me 
from weakness. I kin feel I be in the palm o’ His hand, His fingers 
guidin’ me. (A pause—then he mutters sadly) It’s a-goin’ t be 
lonesomer now than ever it war afore—an’ I'm gittin’ old, Lord— 
ripe on the bough. . . . (Then stiffening) Waal—what d’ye want? 
God’s lonesome, hain’t He? God's hard an’ lonesome! (268). 


Except in his later plays in which he turned to an urban milieu, 
Murray always shows an extraordinary talent for the “splendid utter- 
ance,” richly poetic in its imagery, rhythmical and melodic in its 
cadences. He has caught fully the rich flavor of the speech of the Irish 
countryside without, like John Millington Synge, forcing his characters 
to pour out mouthfuls which, though pleasing to the reader, often 
cause no end of vocal distress even to the most accomplished Irish 
actors and actresses. The following lilting lines given to Owen and to 
Nance illustrate this ability of Murray’s which Una Ellis-Fermor said 
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helps “to give his work at its finest a quality which distinguishes it 
clearly from any other work of the present day”:'° 


OWEN: I'm not the same. Up there in the stillness of the long day 
I do be listening to the humming and droning of the bees in the 
— and watching the swallows flying past the window, or 
earing the cows gadding in the heat and they making a little 
boom of thunder with their hoofs on the sod and myself in the 
little room under the roof no better than a breathing corpse (63). 


NANCE: Well, other times he’d be for me setting on the bed and 
telling all the doings of the day—and what this friend and that 
said about himself—and be pleasant and laughing all the time. 
Now he had hardly a word in him—said nothing when I showed 
him the pipe an’ the book, an’ never asked even what luck we had 
with the heifers (77). 


Both O’Neill and Murray have worked the theme of “May’s wedding 
to December” into worthwhile plays but if the tragic effect counts for 
anything, Murray's work is better for it effects easily a catharsis. 
O’Neill’s work here as elsewhere is marred by the nihilism of Strind- 
berg: no lesson is to be drawn from life for life is painful merely. As 
Joseph Wood Krutch has pointed out, such a concept “is, in some 
respects, the very antithesis of the tragic spirit.”"" And Allardyce Nicoll 
tells us that “to call this drama a tragedy is completely to deny the only 
true meaning of the term. Desire under the Elms is a powerful play of 
sex-repression and sex-satisfaction; of the metaphysical qualities out of 
which tragedy arises it has none.”!* Tragedy should evoke pity but 
Abbie and Eben are too defiant to be pitied and Ephraim is too self- 
sufficient. Their final predicament fails to break their spirits in any 
agony of entanglement. Murray’s trio, on the other hand, are progres- 
sively constricted and finally broken in a web of their own making. 

In the final analysis it may be O’Neill’s attitude toward incest which 
keeps his play from reaping the harvest of tragedy. Coleridge praised 
Shakespeare’s view of life for giving us “no innocent adulteries, no 
interesting incests,” no vice that “walks as in twilight.”"* We are 
moved to a catharsis of pity and terror for Abbie and the Cabots only 
if we are pleased to see vice “walking in twilight.” The better 
tragedians have always presumed that their audiences would not want 
to see vice so walking even if, as in Desire under the Elms, it is walking 
off to jail to satisfy human justice. 
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A REVALUATION OF AXEL 


VILLIERS DE L'IsLE-ADAM was said to have lived on terms of dangerous 
intimacy with the dream. His almost pathological fear of too-close 
association with his contemporaries made for an unhealthy state in his 
personal life. He lived apart from his fellow men in the manner of a 
recluse. The symptoms of this are everywhere evident in his last work, 
published posthumously in 1890, Axel. 

It is perhaps time for a reappraisal of that complicated drama which 
Edmund Wilson introduced to the American reader in his Axel’s Castle 
(1931). Wilson’s comments about the play were limited to certain 
belle-lettristic remarks to give his thorough study of Symbolism a 
convenient fulcrum. In his final chapter he proceeded to contrast the 
Axel of Villiers de l'Isle-Adam’s play with the poet Rimbaud. Each 
was intended to represent an approach of the “Symbolist” man: Axel, 
the renunciation of life through suicide; Rimbaud, the rejection of art 
and the search for a new medium. 

Before Wilson’s book, Axel had received little attention. The play 
was published by the Maison Quantin in Paris one year after its 
author’s death. It was received ungratefully by a generation which 
was doubtless unprepared for it. Even the “abuses” multiplied by the 
Symbolist poets of the 1880's rarely went to the lengths suggested by 
Villiers’ play. There were those who turned to Axel as a kind of liturgy 
of Symbolism, an almost sacred work, like W. B. Yeats and Mallarmé. 
They found the possibility of performing it heretical; they forced it into 
the category of the closet drama. 

When it was finally put on at the Théatre de la Gaité lyrique, in 
Paris, it survived two performances (February 26 and 27, 1894). The 
reviews were consistently unfavorable. Both Lemaitre of Débats and 
Sarcey of the Temps, the most distinguished drama critics of the 
period, took violent exception to this “art nouveau” which Axel 
seemed to represent. It was agreed that the mere presence of dialogue 
did not make a literary work acceptable theater. The almost total 
absence of dramatic action, the over-sustained lyrical outpourings 
horrified drama critics who still believed that the “unities” carried 
conviction. (The problem will recur some years later when the first 
attempts were made to produce Paul Claudel. Only recently has the 
Comédie francaise admitted him to its repertoire by performing such 
plays as Le Soulier de satin, L’Annonce faite a Marie, and L’Otage.) 

It is difficult to know how Villiers himself felt about his play. The 
presence of detailed, often excessively involved, stage directions would 
seem to indicate that he intended it eventually for the stage. One 
French critic (E. Drougard) writing about Axel remarked: “One can 
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state with conviction that it consumed the entire life of the author; he 
never stopped thinking about it, working on it; and finally only decided 
to publish it, so it seems, under the pressure of necessity... .” Axel 
then becomes Villiers’ Faust. Thematically the two works beg compari- 
son. Neither the second part of Goethe’s work nor Axel is especially 
stageworthy, though each aspires to be dramatic. It is clear that 
Villiers had at least the Faust legend in mind when he wrote his own 
play. He probably knew Goethe's Faust in Nerval’s translation which 
appeared in 1828; he perhaps also was familiar with Berlioz’ Damna- 
tion of Faust which was popular with the Symbolists at the end of the 
19th century 

Axel, in an important sense, is the literary application of the formula 
for the synthesis of the arts set down in Wagner’s treatise Opera and 
Drama. Villiers de l'Isle-Adam was another in the long succession of 
Symbolist writers who turned to the German composer for inspiration. 
He shared the opinion of his contemporaries who fashioned an ideal 
Wagner—making him over into a literary figure who had inadvertently 
wandered into music. 


Turning to Axel, one is struck by a series of “fin de siécle” effects 
which have been forced into a form casually resembling a play. It is 
divided into four sections each of which is referred to as a “monde”: 
monde religieux, monde tragique, monde occulte, and monde passion- 
nel. Indeed each division of the work is a world or a distinct way of 
observing the universe. One has the impression that Axel has four 
beginnings and ends. The world of religion seems to have little con- 
nection with the tragic world; neither is closely connected with the 
occult. 

The religious world concerns the virginal Sara, her rejection of the 
Catholic approach to God, and her escape from the convent. The 
tragic world treats of Axel, now depicted as a man of violent action, 
who kills an antagonist in a mock-duel. The occult world, constructed 
as a Platonic dialogue with its question-and-answer interplay, presents 
Axel again—-now a man of contemplation—rejecting the teachings of 
his master. The world of passion brings Sara and Axel together. They 
discuss the merits of Rosicrucianism (which apparently attracted W. 
B. Yeats to the play), plan vividly for a future they must never realize, 
and then decide on suicide. 

The plan of Axel makes for four separate “tableaux” or panels. The 
fourth part, the world of passion, is, however, the drama in miniature. 
The first three divisions, resembling a Renaissance triptych, are bal- 
anced by the fourth which not only embraces their three conceptions 
of the world but is actually something more. 
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Sara is the introspective type of the Symbolist heroine. She is not 
unlike Mallarmé’s Hérodiade, Laforgue’s Andromeda. She dominates 
the first section of the work and shares the spotlight with Axel in the 
fourth division. She is bathed in narcissism; she would probably make 
an appropriate and appealing subject for Picasso’s Girl before a Mirror. 
Sara is filled with all the lyricism and poetic appeal of the woman 
infatuated with herself. She boasts to Axel in the final section of the 
play: 


Toutes les faveurs des autres femmes ne valent pas mes 
cruautés! Je suis la plus sombre des vierges. Je crois me souvenir 
d’avoir fait tomber des anges. Hélas! des fleurs et des enfants sont 
morts de mon ombre. 

Laisse-toi séduirel—Je t’apprendrai les syllabes merveilleuses 
qui enivrent comme les vins = YOrient! Je puis t’endormir en des 
caresses qui font mourir: je sais le secret des plaisirs infinis et des 
cris délicieux, des voluptés ot toute espérance défaille. Ohl! 
t'ensevelir en ma blancheur, od tu laisserais ton Ame comme une 
fleur perdue sous la neige! 


All the favors bestowed by other women are not worth my 
cruelties! I am the most melancholy of virgins. I believe that I 
can remember bringing about the fall of angels. Alas! flowers and 
children have dropped dead in the presence of my shadow. 

Allow yourself to be seduced! I shall teach you the splendid 
syllables which intoxicate like wines brought from the Orient. I 
can lull you to sleep with caresses which result in death. I know 
the secret of infinite pleasures and delicious moans, delights which 
cause hope to fail. Oh! to embrace you with my purity and cause 
you to abandon your soul like a lost flower covered with snow. 


The juxtaposition of flowers-children, intoxication-Orient, melancholia- 
virginity are favorite combinations in Symbolist poetry. 

Axel is the male counterpart of Sara. We encounter him earlier in 
Lautréamont and Rimbaud among the Symbolists. But he even goes 
beyond his models and becomes virtually a universal type. In the same 
way that Hamlet is the man of indecision, Don Quixote the man of 
imaginative escape, Obilomov the man of inactivity, so Axel is the man 
of renunciation. We might refer to him, as Edmund Wilson suggests, 
as the man who shifts “from an objective to a subjective world, from an 
experience shared with society to an experience savored in solitude.” 

But this is not the entire story. Axel possesses an ambivalence which 
drives him on the one hand toward perfection, on the other toward 
self-denial, rejection. He manages to reconcile the extremes of his 
character by suicide. He has known absolute wealth, he has spent a 
chaste evening of “love” with Sara. He has never put the newly-discov- 
ered treasure to practical use nor has he consummated his liaison with 
Sara. But the dream for Axel is of more consequence than the reality. 
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He summarizes this belief in the most frequently quoted line of the 
play: “As for living, our servants will do that for us.” The drama ends 
with a double-suicide, carried off in a pitch of lyrical intensity, which 
resembles bombast. 

There is nothing, thus far, very new about Axel. The principal char- 
acters have numerous prototypes in Symbolist literature. The theme of 
renunciation is as old as the Greeks. The Faust and Wagner influences 
are found everywhere during this period. 

Villiers’ handling of his material, the form he gives it constitute his 
contribution. One would naturally expect Axel to have been written 
in verse: the subject lends itself so appropriately to poetic treatment. 
Furthermore, Villiers began his enviable career as a poet. He pub- 
lished Deux Essais de Poésie in 1858 and brought out his Premiéres 
Poésies the following year. (“Zaira” and “Ballade,” found in the first 
volume, are still occasionally anthologized. ) 

Yet, curiously enough, Axel is written in prose. Edmund Wilson 
effectively calls it “a sort of long dramatic poem in prose.” 

Unfortunately, Villiers de l'Isle-Adam has left us no literary testa- 
ment, no justification for anything he wrote. The only explanation we 
can offer is that Axel was written at a time when the “genre tranché” 
was no longer regarded as sacred. The Symbolists indeed favored the 
mixing of several literary forms in a single work. It was not considered 
at all heretical to write poetic prose or prose poetry, or to compromise 
prose with poetry in a manner suggestive of the breakdown of the 
classical distinction between the two. 

But Axel is untraditional in quite another way. It seems to lack all 
the essential ingredients of drama. Its character development, pain- 
fully labored, the progress of the situation, extended to the infinite, beg 
comparison with the novel. Certain speeches in the final act—Sara’s 
long discourse on escape, Axel'’s justification for suicide—are some 
three pages in length. They seem pronounced for no dramatic purpose. 
In fact, one is never aware of the presence of an auditor. 

We must remember that Axel was written during this curiously intro- 
spective period when the monologue was so much in favor. Edouard 
Dujardin’s Les Lauriers sont coupés, which appeared as a volume in 
1888, is probably the first completely realized application of interior 
monologue in fiction. Jules Laforgue’s Moralités Légendaires are 
almost all monologues. The same can be said for certain of the Diva- 
gations of Mallarmé. 

This almost complete rejection of an exterior dimension sets the 
stage for Villiers’ play. When reading Axel one is almost oblivious to 
anything occurring outside the minds of Axel and Sara. This is pecu- 
liarly the case in the final section when the unpronounced is so much 
more important than what the characters actually say. Their words 
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are only a thin disguise for hidden, unexpressed meaning. Villiers sets 
up a kind of dramatic periphery more artfully than the proponents of 
the expressionist theatre—of whom he is a natural precursor. One has 
a genuine feeling of Axel’s inability to say exactly what he means in 
his final speech: 


Vieille terre, je ne batirai pas les palais de mes réves sur ton sol 


ingrat. Je ne porterai pas de flambeau, je ne frapperai pas 
d’ennemis. 


Puisse la race humaine, désabusée de ses vaines chiméres, de ses 
vains désespoirs, et de tous les mensonges qui éblouissent les yeux 
faits pour séteindre—ne consentant plus au jeu de cette morne 
énigme,—oui, puisse-t-elle finir, en s‘enfuyant indifférente, 4 notre 
exemple, sans t’adresser méme un adieu. 


Venerable earth, I shall not build my dream palaces on your 
ungrateful soil. I shall not carry a torch. I shall not strike down 
my enemies. 

May the human race, no longer disillusioned by chimeras, by 
vain despairs, and by all the lies which startle eyes made to be 
eahauied, agree to pursue no more the jest of this dreary 
enigma. Yes, may this all end, following our example, by fleeing 
unconcernedly without even a farewell. 


He gives way to the usual trite sentiments pronounced on the verge of 
death. Yet the involved syntax seems to indicate an uncertainty which 
the words themselves fail to express. The sentence structure helps 
convey the full terror of a man about to kill himself and his would-be 
mistress. 

To return to our earlier question: why Villiers’ choice of prose as a 
medium? In the first place, poetry would probably add to the artifi- 
ciality of the speech, make it more unreal than it is now. One of the 
strengths of Villiers’ style is its fluid quality, its avoidance of any set 
patterns or formulas. The alexandrines of Racine, especially effective 
in Phaedra’s death speech, would seem somewhat stilted coming from 
Axel’s “fin de siécle” 19th century lips. In the second place, the effect 
of the present syntax, although bizarre with its frequent circumlocu- 
tions, is provocative enough to elicit the reader’s patronage, indeed to 
involve him personally in Axel’s “ennui.” 

We have, then, with Axel the case of a work obviously destined for 
poetry—in terms of the subject of the play and the writer’s dis- 
tinguished career as a poet—handed over to prose. Villiers compro- 
mises poetry with prose as he does drama with fiction. Good Symbolist 
that he is, Villiers de l'Isle-Adam seems intent on breaking down the 
barriers between the various forms of literature; he even wanders into 
another art, music, for many of his effects. The myth of the “genre 
tranché” might be said to be finally destroyed for French literature 
with the appearance of Axel in 1890. 
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Jarrolds Publishers, London, brought out Axel in English in 1925. It 
was translated by H. P. R. Finberg, with a preface by W. B. Yeats, in 
a limited edition of 500 copies—all numbered and signed. The line- 
drawing illustrations, coupled with a superb printing job, make for a 
literary keepsake. Unfortunately, one is hard pressed to find a copy 
unless one consults the rare book room of a large public or university 
library. 

The translation, itself, is in no way distinguished. It manages to 
reproduce much of the “fin de siécle” rhetoric of the original; the words 
have a hollow ring in the English which they never seem to have in the 
French. Finberg’s liberties with the text, however, are never excessive 
enough to violate the sacred code of the translator; nor is he slavishly 
addicted to a word-by-word transliteration. 

The interesting part of this English edition of Axel is W. B. Yeats’ 
preface. Yeats speaks nostalgically of his first trip to Paris in 1894 
which brought him into intimate touch with the French Symbolists. 
The discovery of Axel had almost religious significance for him: “It 
did not move me because I thought it a great masterpiece, but because 
it seemed part of a religious rite, the ceremony perhaps of some secret 
Order wherein my generation had been initiated.” Yeats goes on to 
speak of the disastrous evening of February 26, 1894, when Axel was 
first staged. The audience listened “. . . from two o'clock until ten 
minutes to seven to this drama, which is written in prose elevated as 
poetry, and in which all the characters are symbols, and all the events 
allegories.” Yeats agrees to the excessive length of the second and third 
sections but insists “there was no question of the dramatic power of 
the other acts... .” 

The great Irish poet was able to write this in 1924 when he had 
passed beyond his Symbolist-inspired period and was about to enter 
his mature phase which resulted in the Byzantium poems and “Among 
School Children.” Thirty years after his first association with Axel he 
remained faithful to his memory of it. Perhaps it was partly due to 
Villiers that Yeats was able to change over so radically from his pre- 
Raphaelite plays: The Countess Cathleen (1892) and The Land of 
Heart's Desire (1894). 

The English translation of Axel could scarcely hope to attract wide 
attention despite Yeats’ preface; he anticipated this when he wrote: 
“the general public have since shown that they will have none of 
Axel ....” Indeed the play is now scarcely known to the cultivated 
English reader except through the title of Edmund Wilson’s book. 

The situation is somewhat different in France. At least three 
dramatists have emerged in the wake of Axel. One relies on poetic 
drama. The other two follow Villiers and use prose as their medium. 

Paul Ciaudel began writing plays in the 1890's. Poetic drama in 
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France reached a high point since Racine with the publication of his 
Partage de midi (1906) and L’Annonce faite ad Marie (1912). All of the 
plays of this dramatist who died in 1955 bear the unmistakable mark of 
Axel. The characters are almost all dilated into myth: the hero of the 
Partage is a god-like figure bridging east and west; the heroine of 
L’Annonce is identified with the Virgin Mary. Peter Quennell in his 
Baudelaire and the Symbolists makes a similar point about Villiers’ 
characters: 


Like their creator, each bearing within him the conscious 
burden of his interior glory or, it may be, of his shame, Villiers’ 
personages occupy a curious midway position between the indi- 
vidual and the general, between figures that are principally 
abstractions and figures that are chiefly portraits. 

The theme of renunciation is also borrowed by Claudel and made an 
essential ingredient of his theater. His characters, very much like Sara 
and Axel, have enormous capacities for self-denial. The Catholicism of 
Claudel’s creatures has the same mystical ring as the Rosicrucian 
discussion between Axel and Sara. 

Claudel’s long rhetorical passages, although written as poetry, have 
much the same effect as Villiers’ language. The insistence on words 
for their own sake, the unforgettable turns of phrase—often sacrificing 
drama to poetry—bring together these two dramatists in the creation 
of a Symbolist theater. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, despite the almost total absence of imagery 
and other poetic effects from his drama, clearly belongs in this tradi- 
tion. His plays from Pelléas and Melisande (1892) through The Blue 
Bird (1909) are the rightful inheritors of Axel. The cave and cloister 
of Villiers’ play reappear as settings for so many of Maeterlinck’s 
pieces. The situations are all saturated with legendary significance 
and so many of the characters are little more than allegories with 
mythical-sounding names. 

Jacques Audiberti is still writing Symbolist plays. Gallimard brought 
out the third volume of his plays in 1956. Audiberti’s characters have 
turned from Villiers’ Rosicrucianism and Claudel’s slightly mystical 
Catholicism to a new cult which the dramatist refers to as abhuman- 
isme. (Audiberti has given this name to the title of a volume published 
in 1955 which explains the credo in complete detail.) This doctrine 
involves renunciation, self-denial. In a play called La Logeuse, Audi- 
berti manages to give the Circe myth a modern setting. Opéra parlé 
is a return to a form vaguely suggestive of Wagner’s music-dramas. 
Audiberti is another experimentalist who writes plays which can prob- 
ably never be successfully produced. He seems to write for the culti- 
vated reader rather than for the theatergoer. This is all part of the 
legacy of Axel. 
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Beyond these three obvious offsprings of Villiers’ method, we should 
not remain blind to his influence on more traditional dramatists; 
Giraudoux and Anouilh, for example, do not write entirely outside his 
orbit. They seriously compromise Symbolism with Naturalism but not 
to the point of disregarding the former. 

Villiers de l'Isle-Adam would not have wanted our sympathy or even 
our admiration. He avoided his contemporaries because he could 
scarcely forget what he believed to be his natural superiority to others; 
he enjoyed the relatively unique distinction of being able to date his 
ancestry back to the Middle Ages. It is then a curiosity of literary 
history that his posthumously published play should have had so wide 
an influence. Although he didn’t allow himself Stendhal’s snobbery by 
dedicating Axel to the “happy few,” we can feel certain that he would 
have been horrified if his play were ever widely known and appreci- 
ated. Axel’s Castle began the Lazare veni foras. A new English trans- 
lation might complete the task of rousing Axel from its undeserved 
anonymity. 

MELvin J. FRIEDMAN 








JULIA MARLOWE: 
PORTRAIT OF AN ACTRESS 


I 


MorE THAN ANY OTHER FAMOUS ACTRESS of her time, Julia Marlowe 
enjoyed a deliberately self-directed career. Mrs. Fiske turned to Ibsen 
because he seemed, on the whole, better than any other of the moderns 
to suit her particular style. Ethel Barrymore played everything from 
The School for Scandal to Rasputin and the Empress. Even the associa- 
tion of Maude Adams with Barrie and with Rostand was due more or 
less to managerial exigencies. But Julia Marlowe knew from the 
beginning that what she wanted to do was to interpret grandly the 
heroines of Shakespeare. To this aspiration she dedicated all that there 
was of her, and after years of struggle in the face of terrific odds, she 
won through by sheer force of perseverance and talent, bringing her 
girlhood’s dreams at last to a richer, fuller realization than even she 
could have dared to hope for. 

Sarah Frances Frost was born, the daughter of a shopkeeper and 
bootmaker, at Caldbeck, in Cumberlandshire, England, on August 17, 
1865. When she was five years old, she was brought to America, where 
she lived first in the frontier town of Lenassee, Kansas. Later she 
moved to Ohio. Her first appearance on the stage was at Vincennes, 
Indiana, in 1876, in a juvenile Pinafore company. In 1884 she formed 
an alliance with an actress, Adah Dow, with whom she went to live in 
New York, where she spent the next three years in seclusion and 
constant study. In 1887, having assumed the stage name of Julia 
Marlowe (until now she had been Fanny Brough), she appeared as 
Parthenia in Ingomar at a special matinee in New York, and it is one 
of the most picturesque legends of the metropolitan theater that the 
audience slipped out after the second act and stripped the neighboring 
florist shops bare of bloom. 

In December she found an opportunity to permit Gothamites to see 
her as Juliet and as Viola, and though critical counsels were somewhat 
divided she found herself embarked as a “star.” During the next seven 
years she added Rosalind, Beatrice, and Imogen to her repertoire, 
besides appearing in several non-Shakespearean plays. In 1894 she 
married her leading man, Robert Taber, with whom for a time she 
co-starred. They parted three years later, and commercial considera- 
tions compelled Miss Marlowe to relinquish Shakespeare for a time. In 
1904 she formed a professional alliance with E. H. Sothern. With him 
she first appeared in Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, The Taming of 
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the Shrew, Macbeth, and Antony and Cleopatra. In 1907 they took 
their company to London; in 1909 they opened the ill-starred New 
Theater in New York. In 1911 they were married. 

The ten years from 1904 to 1914 and the four years from 1920 to 
1924, when they emerged from retirement into a post-war world, saw 
the greatest triumphs of their lives. No longer was it necessary to 
appear in meretricious plays, salving their consciences by trying to read 
into them something the authors had never put there. Now their 
repertoire was almost exclusively Shakespearean, and to each produc- 
tion they brought the same intelligence, the same scholarly care, the 
same superb artistry. They won the plaudits of Duse and of Bernhardt. 

Increasingly as time went on, they were recognized as distinguished 
artists and as distinguished citizens who had made an important 
contribution to the life of their time. In 1921 George Washington 
University conferred the degree of Doctor of Letters upon each of 
them. Miss Marlowe received a gold medal for her diction from the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters in 1929 and another doctorate 
from Columbia in 1943. The last Sothern-Marlowe tour occurred in 
1923-24, Miss Marlowe’s final appearance on the stage being made in 
Pittsburgh. Sothern died on October 28, 1933, and Miss Marlowe spent 
her last years in retirement at the Plaza Hotel in New York, where, still 
a woman of beauty, she died on November 12, 1950, at the age of 
eighty-five. 


Il 


When one looks for the elements of success in so deliberate an artist, 
one finds first of all, as might have been expected, a tremendous 
capacity for work. As a girl Julia Marlowe studied in seclusion for 
three solid years the five roles in which she had decided to prepare 
herself. Her voice was trained scientifically, as a singer’s voice is 
trained. To keep her body supple she took up fencing. She was willing 
to practice half a day if necessary on the tone quality of a single word. 
Her texts she studied in the light of all the commentaries, reading as 
widely as possible in the backgrounds of the periods involved. She 
made herself a miniature theater with dolls for actors, so that she might 
visualize the entire production from start to finish, giving it actual body 
before her eyes. In all this she was aided notably by unusual powers 
of concentration, frequently becoming so absorbed in her task that she 
would be oblivious to everything going on around her. 

These heroic methods were not confined to her youth. For every 
play she made her own prompt books, marking every stress, indicating 
each minute bit of “business” not for herself alone but for every charac- 
ter in the play. Not for her the sloppy reliance on “inspiration” which is 
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the last resort of the lazy and the unprepared. When she stood on the 
stage she knew exactly what she was going to do and she knew exactly 
how she was going to do it. One dress rehearsal of As You Like It 
lasted sixteen hours. She studied Beatrice all through one summer, and 
then when autumn came, being still dissatisfied with her interpretation, 
postponed her production of Much Ado About Nothing for another 
year. Lady Macbeth got twenty years of conscious cerebration before 
she was exhibited on the stage, and elaborate and detailed preparations 
were made for Measure for Measure and The Winter's Tale, in neither 
of which she ever appeared. 

This spirit of devotion extended even to mechanical, purely external 
matters. Salome’s dance in John the Baptist called for days of grueling 
work before the phonograph, and when she was preparing to revive 
King Henry IV she wore her armor at home until she got so that she 
could move about in it easily and naturally! For years she had pub- 
lishers send her proof sheets of forthcoming novels, and she and her 
staff would go through them diligently in the hope of finding the idea 
for a new play. 

Along with this capacity for work she had superb self-confidence. “I 
have never known what is called stage fright, or any sensation of it, 
even on the first night of a difficult play.” As for the critics, she soon 
learned to regard them purely from the business point of view. “I was 
assured that my acting .. . was satisfactory because my reason told me 
I had done it well.” When she was praised, she was “not in the least 
surprised. That sounds egotistical, but what I mean is that I was so 
certain of success that these tributes all seemed natural and no more 
than I had expected.” And when she was censured she took it in the 
same way. “I knew I was right and he was wrong.” 

She was almost equally independent toward the public for whose 
suffrages she must bid and upon whose favor she must rely. “I am 
grateful for whatever commendation the public has given me, but, as 
far as applause is concerned, I have always for the love of my work and 
for the honor I bear it, played as well to twenty people as before a fuil 
audience.” She had something to give, and she krew its value; the part 
of others was to receive. Her joy in her work she found “in the study, 
the plotting, the thinking out and coordination of its innumerable 
details, quite as much as in the public exhibition of the finished 
product.” It was almost as if in her eyes the creation of beauty was 
worth while for its own sake even if nobody ever came to appreciate it. 
“Except for a shallow or vain nature there is nothing in the rewards of 
this profession commensurate with its pains; but in the very labor of it 
there’s joy, if you're born to know it, that nothing else can approximate 
for you.” 
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The dangers of such a temperament in the theater are obvious, and 
that Miss Marlowe succeeded on the whole in escaping them was due, 
I think, to the unusual amount of what I may call spiritual ballast that 
she carried about with her. Indeed she was in every aspect a woman of 
such strongly marked, such strikingly positive qualities that just a shade 
more emphasis on any one of her salient characteristics would have 
been enough to throw the whole personality off balance. Deliberate as 
she was, she still realized that though acting should always be self- 
conscious, it must never appear so. “In the theater, you should 
approach a play with your heart, not your head.” That motto of hers 
“Leave nothing to chance” did not mean that the characterization once 
established was never varied. On the contrary, none of her portraits 
was ever finished; she altered, deepened, and enlarged her character- 
izations as long as she continued to present them. When she called her 
work good, she did not mean that she was satisfied with it. She simply 
meant that she had achieved the goal she had set up for herself thus 
far: her dream for the future—that was something else again. When 
she returned to As You Like It, for example, after not having presented 
the play for some years, it was almost as if she were creating a new 
role. “The words of Rosalind are all clearly in my mind, but I have a 
richer conception of their meaning than when I played it last; so I 
must say them over and over until they have filled me with that added 
richness.” And when a critic really had something to say he was sure 
of a hearing, as when she was censured for not beginning to weep early 
enough in the church scene of Much Ado. “You don’t begin until 
Benedick says: ‘Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while?’ Not only 
that, but you say then: ‘Yea, and I will weep a while longer.’ Why 
don’t you weep sooner?” To which she replied, promptly and simply, 
“T shall, after this.” 

Her “inwardness” saved her spontaneity also. She was never a 
“versatile” actress, and she ranks the generally much over-estimated 
flair for impersonation in its proper subordinate place among the 
actor’s endowments. She never wore a wig on the stage; she used very 
little make-up. She never changed her features; what she did try to 
change, from play to play, was her soul. “I don’t look in the remotest 
degree as Ophelia must surely have looked. She was a Dane. I 
couldn’t look like her if I tried; and I wouldn't try. I only try to be as 
she was, to do as she did.” As Rosalind she used to turn pale at the 
sight of Orlando’s “bloody napkin,” and her audiences would sometimes 
wonder if she had used white powder on her face. She did not need to. 
“I feel that if . . . I act Rosalind skilfully enough, the idea of her pallor 
will so take its place in the minds of the spectators that they will not 
concern themselves too much with the actual color of my face.” 
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This is clearly the idealist in the theater. Julia Marlowe had the 
unpopular idea that the actor’s business is not to exploit his own 
personality but to interpret the dramatist. Rant goes. Sound and fury 
goes. “Points” are ruthlessly sacrificed. As late as the time of her visit 
to England, Arthur Symons noted, in a fine phrase, that she had “none 
of the attractiveness of excess.” 

I know of no better illustrations of her ability always to concentrate 
on the role rather than the actress than two simple stories which 
Elizabeth McCracken tells of her. 

She never cared much for the role of Portia in The Merchant of 
Venice, yet she costumed it more elaborately than any other part she 
played. When Miss McCracken asked her to explain the paradox, she 
said, “Portia was very rich—-richer than anyone else I ever played. 
She had such things and quantities of them.” 

Once she showed Miss McCracken a rose-colored, green-brocaded 
cloak that she had prepared for Juliet to wear to the Friar’s cell. Miss 
McCracken remarked that she preferred the simple dark cloak which 
had formerly been used in this scene. “So do I,” said the actress, “but 
Juliet would not. . . . This combination of colors is in many of the 
Italian portrait paintings of the period. In soul, Juliet is universal; but 
outwardly she was not different from other Italian girls of the Renais- 
sance.” 

At her best, then, her productions were not only intelligent but schol- 
arly. She carried a set of the New Variorum Shakespeare around with 
her until she wore it out. Nor did she neglect her non-Shakespearean 
interpretations. In her investiture for Romola she must have the 
peculiar deep brownish red that she had noticed in the paintings of 
Filippino Lippi. As Yvette in Mary Johnston’s play of the French 
Revolution, The Goddess of Reason, she carried a tiny gold heart 
marked with a fleur-de-lis, admitting that the audience would not be 
able to see the design, “but I shall like having it in keeping.” And when 
For Bonnie Prince Charlie was in preparation she went into the prob- 
lem of Scottish plaids in the minutest detail: all the clans must be 
exactly right, though it took endless time and trouble and worry to 
make them right. 

It is beginning to sound a little as if the woman were a pedant. She 
was not though she might very easily have been. Here again she knew 
just where to stop, and whenever the stage and the study came into 
conflict, it was the stage that won. Her reverence for Shakespeare did 
not mean that she treated him like a dead thing. The heavy hand of 
tradition rested but lightly upon her. With the actual text as her only 
authority, she worked out her interpretations as freely as if she had 
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been studying a new play. Perhaps this appeared most clearly in her 
interpretation of The Taming of the Shrew, which she and Sothern 
presented as a boisterous farce with a very knowing Katherine, a 
procedure for which they were roundly censured by all the learned 
Elizabethans whose knowledge of Shakespeare consisted largely in 
having seen somewhere a very solemn portrait of Edwin Booth as the 
Prince of Denmark. Miss Marlowe replied in a lengthy article which if 
it did not convince the dissenters, at least made it clear that she had not 
offered her interpretation perversely or with any thought of playing to 
the gallery. 


IV 


Not only was Julia Marlowe devoted to her work—she believed in it. 
To her the theater was a great institution, one indispensable at its best 
to the spiritual life of mankind. Had it been otherwise, she could 
hardly have cared to identify herself with it, for she was a very serious 
person always. There had been little in her hard, austere youth to 
encourage frivolity, nor did she have any intention of devoting herself 
to frivolity when she was older. 

She hungered for beauty always, and to her the theater was beauty. 
The Wordsworthian loveliness of those Cumberland hills had got into 
her blood somehow, and no work of art that was not fundamentally 
beautiful ever made a very strong appeal to her. After her debut in 
Ingomar, the managers besieged her with offers to appear in modern 
realistic plays. Unhesitatingly she rejected them all. It was the poetic 
drama with which she wished to identify herself; it was the poetic 
drama that she must have. Let others play the realistic pieces if they 
chose: there was merit in Magda, and there was merit in Ibsen. But 
they were not for her. “The modern unpoetic plays tie the actor down. 
What I want is sweep—a great wonderful outlet for the imagination 
and the soul.” 

Perhaps there is no better test of an actor's loyalty to his art than his 
willingness to make financial sacrifices for it. Had she been willing to 
relinquish her ideals, Julia Marlowe might from the beginning of her 
career have played to enormous receipts. As a classical actress she 
earned during her first four years a bare livelihood, and eleven years 
were to pass by before she could come to the end of the season with a 
surplus. There came a time when, as we have seen, she was compelled 
to drop Shakespeare temporarily: managers were unsympathetic, and 
the public would not spend its money to see her in his plays. Even then 
she significantly chose romantic, not realistic, material; and light as 
Barbara Frietchie and When Knighthood Was in Flower may have 
been, she managed somehow to put beauty and sincerity and moral 
earnestness into them, by the mere fact of her presence to touch them 
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with faint vestiges of poetic glories. “More than once in the course of 
last year I have all but wept for the memory of my gentle Rosalind and 
Viola; I so do long to play them again.” 

Equally cogent testimony to her idealism—and Edward Sothern’s— 
came in connection with their appearance at the New Theater. For 
years they had longed and begged and pleaded for a subsidized play- 
house. When, finally, they were asked to join the company at the New 
Theater, it seemed as if their dreams were about to be realized. 
Unhesitatingly, they disbanded their fine company, gave up their 
personal plans, and devoted all their best efforts to the success of the 
new venture. Disillusionment followed quickly. Their prompt books 
were cast aside, the terms of their contract violated. The director was 
not sympathetic toward their ideals. What had been designed as a 
great democratic institution was changing, under their very eyes, into 
one more plaything for New York society. 

All the rules of the theater would seem at this point to have called for 
a series of temperamental outbursts, of stormy denunciations, but they 
did not occur. Quietly, Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern informed the 
management that they would withdraw from the New Theater as soon 
as the opening production, Antony and Cleopatra, had run its course. 
In public they refrained meanwhile from speaking a word that could 
prejudice the success of the enterprise. Indeed they even went the 
length of rehearsing two modern plays in which they had not the 
slightest intention of being seen. 

The theater was beauty to Julia Marlowe. The theater was some- 
thing more. The theater was righteousness. Acting was “a great moral 
force”; on her own part she felt an obligation to keep it so. Asked 
whether an actress must have “lived” to portray great emotions in the 
theater, she replied dryly that it was possible to play Lady Macbeth 
without having first committed a murder. “No dramatic artist that does 
not follow the common-sense laws of health and right living can ever 
hope to penetrate to the heart of an audience.” And the artist who does 
follow these laws is of necessity much more than an entertainer. “What 
is after all the most difficult thing in life? To keep always fine in one’s 
inside dwelling place, whatever that may be called, isn’t it? Nothing 
helps that so much as the exalted feelings that belong to a great work 
of beauty.” 

With such ideals it was natural that she should be careful not to 
associate herself with the portrayal of base emotions in the drama. 
“The dramatic attraction of the woman that stays pure” was what 
interested her. She conceded that “a womar. of moral depravity offers 
the modern playwright greater scope than a good woman because her 
life is full of incidents that are dramatic.” Yet she was convinced that 
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“it takes a greater artist to make a good woman interesting than to 
make a base woman sympathetic and thrilling.” As I have already 
pointed out, she was not unfair in her judgment of modern realistic 
plays. “I am far from saying that many of the fin de siécle playwrights 
have not treated these stern questions of morality in a convincing 
manner; but after all is said, what do they really achieve, except to 
enforce the rather self-evident proposition that fire burns and that the 
piper must be paid?” 

Twice in her career Julia Marlowe herself appeared in plays which 
some persons found objectionable. One was a very minor episode, 
Fools of Nature, and she does not seem to have felt very strongly about 
it. But her Salome in Sudermann’s John the Baptist was another matter. 
Here was a part in which she earnestly believed, and, in sharp contrast 
to her usual position, she maintained strenuously against all comers 
that, unsavory as the subject was, the play still abundantly justified 
itself as a work of art. 

Salome was the exception that proves the rule. With her rich, ripe 
womanhood, Julia Marlowe might, had she chosen, have put forth an 
intensely sensuous and, to her, immensely profitable appeal. She chose 
not to do this, chose to try for a different kind of beauty, the beauty of 
the spirit. Many years ago, when the Puritan dislike of the theater still 
lingered in the land, the great preacher, Theodore T. Munger, attacked 
the drama on the ground that no matter how pure a play might pretend 
to be, no sinner was ever reclaimed through its influence. Unfortun- 
ately for the argument, it does not happen to be the business of art to 
reclaim sinners, but I think Munger might have been interested in the 
story of the gambler Jack Oakhurst, who happened to stroll in one 
evening on Miss Marlowe's Twelfth Night. 


It seemed to him [writes Charles Edward Russell], an expression 
of purity, goodness, and ethereal beauty all new. The farther the 
play went the more he was engrossed with it and the more he 
became conscious of the difference between the world that this 
signified and the world in which he moved. . . . Anyway, he said 
that the sheer and pure beauty of that performance touched some- 
thing in him that needed to be touched and when he walked out of 
that theater he was done with the old way of livelihood and never 
went back to it. 


V 


Because she lived her life in art, because her work was not simply 
her method of making a living but rather the supreme expression of her 
own highest ideals, we experience no change, no precipitous descent as 
we pass in Julia Marlowe from the professional to the personal aspect. 
As a woman she was always unobtrusive, unpretentious. She refused 
to be exploited either in the parlor or in the press, disliked reporters in 
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their professional capacity, discouraged all sensational publicity, and 
always refused to talk about her private concerns. Once a persistent 
newspaperman tried to goad her into talkativeness by reminding her 
that he represented a syndicate, so that whatever she said to him would 
be printed next morning in 117 newspapers. “That,” she replied, “is 
117 reasons for not saying it.” 

The same love of beauty that she manifested in her professional 
devotion to Shakespeare comes out again, naturally enough, in her 
judgments of art and literature generally. As a child she used to shut 
herself up in a closet and pray for books. They came—when she was 
too busy to find time to read them!—and she began praying for leisure, 
retirement, freedom. During her very early years she was a devotee of 
Deadwood Dick, but Dick was soon replaced by Sir Walter, and as a 
woman she could find time only for literature of quality. Carefully 
excepting free verse, which she detested, poetry was always her first 
choice. But she did not confine herself to the genteel writers: Whitman, 
Thoreau, and Balzac were among her favorites. She loved good music 
and good pictures; she tried too to keep in touch with the non-aesthetic 
aspects of contemporary civilization. Along this line, she had a healthy 
interest in woman suffrage. And just as she stopped gracefully short of 
priggishness in her dislike of problem plays, so she was careful not to 
be absurd here as she sought to foster idealism through reading. When 
Charles Edward Russell objected to the revelation of Stevenson’s weak- 
nesses in the biography by William Ernest Henley, she took issue 
directly: 


A biography that pictures a man as all of a piece is no biography at 

all. .. . If we knew the truth about any man or woman we call 
great, we should find exactly such slips as Henley tells. The fact 
that we have these complexities and still go on and win in spite of 
them is much more important than the every-day virtues that some 
biographers make so great. . . . Pedestal worship is not biography 
and does the world little good. 


These remarks come from her with more than a little fitness, for the 
serenity, the poise, the atmosphere of high-minded quietude that she 
presented to the world often deceived people. They assumed that 
because she indulged in no temperamental outbursts she had no tem- 
perament, that because she kept her name free of scandal she had no 
passions. Nothing could be more absurd. Women without temperament 
do not have important careers—particularly in the theater; women 
whose virtue is negative, not positive, never make themselves symbols 
of moral beauty and encouragement to mankind. In her early days 
Miss Marlowe had a high temper; she was prone to brooding, discour- 
agement; girl-like, she suffered from fits of the “blues.” Not being able 
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to afford these luxuries, she got rid of them, and in later years her 
temperament was always her slave, not her master. 

T am not quite sure what to say about Julia Marlowe's health. She 
herself always regarded it as precarious. As a girl she was pale, sallow, 
anemic. More than once her career was broken into by serious illness. 
When she was playing in For Bonnie Prince Charlie she used to leave 
the stage every night feeling that something had given way in her 
chest, and she always liked to spend the day in bed after having acted 
Lady Macbeth. Certainly she took the best possible care of her health 
in the way of exercise, diet, and regular habits. Yet she lived eighty- 
five years, and at the end of her life she suffered a series of strokes and 
other maladies which might have been expected to finish off a weak 
woman long before they finished her. 

If Miss Marlowe had a serious fault, it was indeed along this line; 
she was somewhat overdisciplined. In later years, her interpretations, 
beautiful, charming, intelligent as they were, seemed at times over- 
elaborate, over-conscientious. Her biographer speaks of her “almost 
morbid hatred of slang. She would not use it herself and if in conver- 
sation someone else used it, the clouds would begin to gather on her 
black brows.” Or, as she herself puts it, “I always insist that every 
thought, whether I voice it or not, shall be well-rounded and couched 
not only in language clear to me but in the best words I can find.” 

Like many persons who have fought a hard fight with themselves 
and with the world, she was not given to sentimentality. As a girl she 
had no recreations and no intimate friends; she had to stand absolutely 
on her own feet. So she developed a seriousness, a self-confidence, an 
independence of judgment without which she could hardly have gone 
as far as she did, and the natural result was that the light give-and-take 
of ordinary social intercourse never became altogether easy for her. 
Even her sports, her exercises, seem to have been approached from the 
business standpoint; one feels that she took up swimming because she 
thought it was good for her rather than because she particularly 
enjoyed it. Sometimes her own struggles even influenced her judgment 
of the roles she played. How revealing is her comparative indifference 
to Bassanio’s Portia on the ground that Portia was too rich; she always 
had everything given to her! When her future biographer was first 
introduced to her he found her distinctly disinclined toward idle chat- 
ter. “She gave me the tips of her fingers, an icy response to my 
congratulations, and I think about one-fourth of a glance of austere 
regard. Then she disappeared behind her book covers.” Even in her 
full maturity, he writes of her, “Her confidence was extremely hard to 
gain, for she was always reticent and wary... .”? 

"1, The present scribe met Julia Marlowe only in her old age, when he found her frank, 


approachable, charming, even companionable, as well as being prompt, courteous, and businesslike 
in correspondence. 
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For all that, she was never unsympathetic or unkind. She simply 
realized that her contribution to society must be made through her art, 
not in casual social contacts, and she saved her strength and conserved 
her energy toward that end. The friends she did make she cherished 
deeply, and—as is so often true of artists—she had an intuitional under- 
standing of human problems even when she had not come into direct 
contact with them or familiarized herself with all their details. She was 
democratic in her manners, thoughtful about the theater, and particu- 
larly kind to stage hands and subordinates. She never left a letter from 
a child unanswered. There are many stories of financial assistance to 
unfortunates and of kindnesses in the way of birthday cakes and other 
remembrances. When she went to Europe in 1903 she was much con- 
cerned about the ¢ ssengers in the steerage, herself took food and other 
comforts to them, and at one point bribed the ship’s band to go down 
and play for them. As for intruders, she did her best to protect herself 
against them, but once they had ~enetrated her barriers, she was quite 
incapable of the severity with which Jenny Lind, for example, used to 
rebuke such bad manners. “Oh, well, I suppose it is a real joy to them, 
and none of us has so much of that that one can afford to be miserly 
about giving it to somebody else if one can.” 

In more intimate matters, such as the failure of her first marriage, 
Miss Marlowe characteristically kept her own counsel, but it is clear 
that her humanity and self-respect did not desert her. When she 
married Robert Taber she actually considered dropping her own name 
and appearing with him as “Mr. and Mrs. Taber.” Fortunately this 
absurdity was not perpetrated, though she did call herself Julia Mar- 
lowe Taber, greatly to the disgust of her managers. In several cases 
she subordinated herself to her husband, notably in Romola and She 
Stoops to Conquer, and outstandingly in King Henry IV, wherein 
Taber not only appeared as Hotspur but succeeded in persuading his 
wife that Prince Hal was a wonderful role for her! When the break 
came, she tried her case in the courts, not the newspapers. 

She had decided views on the matter of race prejudice, and I do not 
know where in her life her courage, earnestness, sincerity, and kindli- 
ness were better exemplified than in the visit she and Mr. Sothern made 
in 1920 to a high school for colored pupils, where, speaking and read- 
ing, they consciously challenged racial snobbery and made a profound 
appeal to the imagination of the Negro race. 


I do not know [writes Mr. Russell], that she ever seemed greater 
and I do not know that at any moment of her career she was cre- 
ating a more profound impression. I need not say that the familiar 
lines took on new meanings as she read; that they always did. But 
what seemed still more a thing for memory was the effect upon the 
children, overcome at once with two subduing sensations, the 
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beauty of the thing they heard and the novel beauty of the thought 
that famous white persons had cared enough about them to visit 
and read to them. 


How could it have been otherwise? This woman had given her life 
to Shakespeare, to the spirit of dramatic art in its noblest, most rev- 
erent, most utterly charming manifestation, the only force in the whole 
world, as Galsworthy once declared, “that consciously works for unity 
and destroys the barriers between man and man.” Such an actress does 
not need to preach sermons to us; she has no use for the “horrible 
example.” Rather she gives her powers to create “a perfect ideal of 
beauty,” and such an ideal, as William Winter remarked of her Viola, 
“sinks into the mind, remains in the memory, and beneficently influ- 
ences the conduct of life.” If we only had a few more like her the 
American theater would not be where it is today. 


EpwarpD WAGENKNECHT 











THE COURTSHIP DANCE IN THE 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


THE BEAUTIFUL FARCE of confusion that constitutes the plot of The 
Importance of Being Earnest reaches its climax in a series of confronta- 
tions in the second half of Act II and the first scene of Act III. The 
denouement with its climax of revelations is still to come, but drama- 
turgically speaking the play’s high point—or high plateau, tor the 
situation is sustained—is the sequence of comic exploitations of the fact 
that both Jack and Algernon are engaged, to different girls, under the 
name of a fictitious Ernest Worthing. I shall argue here that the 
sequence derives added excellence from being made up of a set of 
symmetrical physical movements executed by the two young couples. 
It becomes a kind of dance, slow and elaborate, a visual image of the 
artifice of sophisticated courtship and a major device in the play’s 
esthetic distancing. 

The first “movement” in the dance is a prelude to the courtship 
dance proper. It begins when Gwendolen arrives at Jack’s country 
house and meets Cecily, progresses through the girls’ warm friendship, 
and ends in their chilly rivalry when they realize (or think they realize ) 
that they are engaged to be married to the same man. Its physical action 
is limited—in the first half of the scene to seatings and risings (seated, 
the girls are friends; standing up, they are rivals), in the second half to 
the manual business of the tea table. But though it does not include 
stage walks, the action is indicated in stage directions that are so 
obviously patterned and parallel as to authorize stylized, “dance”-like 
performance. 

The second movement brings the men on stage. Jack enters, “offers 
to kiss” Gwendolen; Gwendolen, “drawing back,” asks if he is engaged 
to marry Cecily; Jack says no; Gwendolen allows herself to be kissed; 
Cecily informs her that Jack’s name is not Ernest; Gwendolen again 
draws back. Algernon and Cecily next go through the same sequence 
of movements—offered kiss, drawing back, kiss, new drawing back—, 
with Gwendolen in Cecily’s earlier role of catty informant. The move- 
ment ends when the girls, united as “sisters” in their common disillu- 
sion, retire into the house, leaving the brothers bickering outside. The 
dance has stopped, both romances appear broken, and on this impasse 
the act ends. The movement may be diagrammed thus: 


geen =. ili 
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The third movement (in Act III) is also double and symmetrical. 
Jack and Algernon confront Gwendolen and Cecily inside the house. 
The couples are reconciled’ and move together in embrace, only to 
“separate in alarm” a moment later when Lady Bracknell enters and 
the dance ends. 


0° 
NY 
EXXN 
The systematic symmetry of action in the two couples (or, as in the 
prelude, of their corresponding single partners ) is part of the symmetry 
of situation and dialogue that patterns the whole play. Its primary 
value, I think, is its mere existence—not whatever value it may be felt 
to have as symbolic movement and gesture, signifying the elaborate 
courtship ceremonial of Mayfair society. It need not be taken to 
“mean” anything; the apperception of it is an end in itself because it 
causes esthetic pleasure in the beholder. What we enjoy is the spectacle 
of puppets being manipulated through two identical sets of intricate 
movements that accord with the multiple exigencies of the plot. It is 
form triumphing over difficult matter, choreography disciplining farce 
and making it beautiful, obvious artifact protecting the play from a 
realist judgment that would find it “contrived” and “artificial.” 
1. It is characteristic of Wilde’s manner in this part of the play that the questions the girls 


ask of their suitors are chiasmically arranged: Gwendolen says she has a question to ask, but it 
is Cecily who actually asks her question first and who first receives an answer. 


Orro REINERT 











OUR TOWN—GREAT AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY? 


In our longing for an unattainable perfection, perhaps it is to be 
expected that the attempt to find “the great American novel” and “the 
great American drama” should continue. But ours is a nation of great 
size and remarkable variety; it poses a complex problem for the writer 
who attempts to synthesize and interpret its life for us. Though this 
is doubtful, considering the nature of art and our subjective reaction 
to it, in time a work may appear which will by overwhelming weight 
of opinion be awarded the title of “the greatest.” Meanwhile, this 
search sometimes leads to extravagant claims. 

Such a claim, which seems unwarranted in view of the limits of 
the play set by the author, has been made for Thornton Wilder’s Our 
Town. Professor Arthur H. Ballet, writing in The English Journal of 
May, 1956, finds in Our Town “the great American drama.” This judg- 
ment seems to have been encouraged by the continuing popularity of 
the play as evidenced in performances, mainly in college and com- 
munity theatres, and by discussion in critical and academic circles. 
Cited also is the choice of Wilder as their “favorite living playwright” 
by a group of American dramatists polled in The Saturday Review. 

It is not my purpose to denigrate Our Town, which is, within the 
limits of its subject, form, and point of view, an interesting and valu- 
able play. But one must challenge the claim that it is the greatest 
American play; that it is an outstanding tragedy; and that Emily is 
“a tragic figure of enormous dimensions.” Necessarily this discussion 
will have to take the form, in part, of an examination of Professor 
Ballet’s article. 

According to his analysis, Our Town is like classic tragedy in sev- 
eral respects. Structurally it is a trilogy, with each act serving as a 
separate play; Act Three expands “the first parts of the trilogy into 
a complex of eternity where the mystery of life is culminated in death. 
Like its Greek predecessors, Our Town is concerned with the great 
and continuing cycle of life . . . man’s closest understanding of eter- 
nity, his finest artistic expression of what he senses to be a mission 
and a purpose. The trilogy, thus considered, admirably reinterprets 
this concept in modern terms and language and form, finding its roots 
in what is probably the finest drama of all time: Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Rex.” The Stage Manager, who serves as chorus, is further evidence 
of affinity with classic drama: “[He] represents the observing com- 
munity . . . his serious but twinkling control of the progress of the 
play [prevents] over-identification, which would destroy the higher 
implications. . . .”. There is, also, a classic simplicity in the setting. 
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“Returning to a theatrical tradition ranging from Athens to Elizabethan 
England, [the play] returns . . . to a plane of imagination rather 
than realistic reproduction and soars above mundane distractions of 
actuality. ...” 

At first glance, in this interpretation, Our Town falls short of 
accomplishing the purgation and ennoblement called for by Aristotle 
as essential effects of tragedy; but further analysis shows that death 
“is the fear-agent employed as a catharsis,” and Emily, “the smallest of 
God's creatures, a young mother who becomes aware of the tragedy 
of life,” is ennobled by death “to understand how wonderful life is. . . .” 
Further, Wilder establishes Grover’s Corners as a part of the cosmos, 
thus pointing the way to “a higher level of understanding” of the rédle 
played by man. In accord with Aristotelian standards, therefore, the 
play is “elevating” and “approaches significance as a tragedy.” 

Admittedly the play is sentimental. Frank M. Whiting (An Intro- 
duction to the Theatre) is quoted: “It [Our Town] is an honest and 
revealing portrait of small-town American life. It has been criticized 
as sentimental, but American life is sentimental; Emily, George, and 
the others give us a far more genuine insight into twentieth-century 
American living than do the studies of neurotics, gangsters and the 
sexually frustrated.” However, Professor Ballet believes this sentimen- 
tality is “without sententiousness; [the play] has romance without 
romanticism, and innocence without naiveté.” Finally, although the 
criticism that the first two acts are comic and the third tragic is “in a 
sense true, and obviously in contradiction of Aristotelian principles . . . 
life is both ‘the human comedy’ and ‘the incredible fate’ of man.” And 
the conclusion is: “As Our Town quite brilliantly shows, life is a para- 
dox, and so it is not amazing that man paradoxically retains his faith 
that in death, too, there is life and a great consciousness. Like Oedipus 
before her, Emily finds a place in dramatic literature as a tragic figure 
of enormous dimensions, for in her blindness, or death, she gains the 
true ability to see and understand.” 

The foregoing, I hope, represents the essential aspects of the article. 
In summarizing, probably I have done it less than justice, but I have 
tried to give it as accurately as possible in this abridged form. 

It is questionable whether Our Town can be called tragedy at all 
in any worthy definition of the term. Surely it does not fit Aristotelian 
standards; or, to put it another way, it is not lik. Greek tragedy. The 
three acts are like the separate plays of Aeschylus’ Oresteia in not 
much more than that Wilder divided his play into three acts and gave 
each a theme or motivating idea. Consider the Oresteia: each play, 
while essential to the great whole, is complete within itself, with care- 
fully built up situation and plot, characterization in variety and depth, 
and conflict leading to a solution. Imaginatively we participate in and 
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are moved by the power and beauty of Agamemnon and the other 
plays because in each Aeschylus has created the details of a com- 
plete story. 

Act One of Our Town, illustrating or symbolizing The Daily Life of 
Grover’s Corners, could not possibly stand alone as a complete play, 
nor could the other acts. More than a third of Act One, in fact, is 
comment of a sociological or historical nature. Through the Stage 
Manager, who acts as both commentator and participant—and as such 
he has a function similar to that of the Greek chorus—and others, we 
are given selected information about this small New Hainpshire town 
as it was in the early part of the twentieth century. (Incidentally, the 
Stage Manager and the scenery, or lack of it, are reminiscent of the 
Chinese theatre, with which Wilder is known to be familiar.) Employ- 
ing short, episodic scenes, Wilder focuses on two middle-class families, 
the Webbs and the Gibbs, who are evidently meant to be typical of 
such small-town American people. His emphasis is on social relation- 
ships rather than on individual character, on the town rather than on 
Mrs. Gibbs or George or Emily. 

Act Two, entitled Love and Marriage, carries on the story of the 
town by giving further information and, more important, by concen- 
trating on the two young people who create a family and thus insure 
the town’s continued existence. Wilder establishes a somewhat deeper 
emotional involvement with his characters than in Act One by his 
skillful description of love, courtship, and marriage, but again George 
and Emily are not sharply and deeply individualized. They are, and 
are meant to be, symbols of youth; they are abstractions or forces 
clothed in words. “People were made to live two-by-two,” says the 
Stage Manager, emphasizing the social relationship. 

Act Three, extending the story through death into eternity and so 
raising it to a universal plane, is the principal basis for the claims 
made for the play as significant tragedy. In death Emily discovers, 
as have the other dead, that the living are troubled and blind, and 
that life is short and sad. In considerable part Wilder focuses on Emily 
to illustrate these truths, but again her character, as an individual, 
fails to acquire depth. She is still only one of the group who are given 
much attention and who, all of them together, living and dead, sym- 
bolize the persistence of human life as it exists in the community. The 
cycle of life persists, the life of the town, a small but significant part 
of mysterious eternity. In short, Emily is not the protagonist of the 
play; the protagonist is the town itself. 

The expressionist form chosen for the play is well adapted to the 
author’s purposes. In “The Family in Modern Drama” (The Atlantic 
Monthly, April, 1956), Arthur Miller suggests that realism is the best 
medium for presentation of “the primarily familial relation,” expres- 
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sionism for “the primarily social relation.” He cites Our Town as an 
example of the latter. While I can think of dramatists who use expres- 
sionism successfully to interpret individual and family relationships 
(Strindberg, Pirandello, O’Neill, for instance, and to a certain extent 
Miller himself in Death of a Salesman), I agree that expressionism is 
well adapted to emphasize social ideas or forces. More obviously sym- 
bolic than realism, more “theatrical” in that it does not seek primarily 
to produce an illusion of reality, expressionism forces the audience into 
a more intellectual or objective attitude. 

However, such objectivity does not, I believe, provide a strong 
medium for tragedy. While he is involved in society, the individual 
must be the hero and the victim of tragedy. Oedipus and Hamlet and 
Lear are in part symbolic, but more important, they are multi-dimen- 
sional, fully realized personalities. They “come alive,” as they must 
do to provide the emotional involvement necessary for the tragic reac- 
tion. I am aware of the presentational or symbolic quality in Greek 
tragedy; in a sense, the technique was similar to that of modern 
expressionism. We, of course, cannot know just what the reaction of 
the Greek audience was, but it must have been conscious of the actors 
as larger than life-size, as symbolic figures. At the same time, I cannot 
believe that it did not also participate in the fortunes of the tragic 
characters as representatives of living people; it must have recognized 
universal human qualities in them, rejoiced and suffered with them. 
Else why should Aristotle name terror and pity as productive of ca- 
tharsis? The last plays of Aeschylus, and certainly the plays of Soph- 
ocles and Euripides, were, as all tragedy must be, basically realistic. 
From siory, from what happens to the characters, comes meaning, 
come terror and pity and beauty. And what stories the Greeks told! 

Through the continual intervention of the Stage Manager, Wilder 
never allows his audience to forget that it is witnessing a symbolic 
presentation. But no one can feel about a town as he does about 
a person. Insofar as he focuses on his people, Wilder involves his 
audience with them emotionally as well as intellectually; but it is 
not a strong, complex involvement. Emily is simple and superficial; 
she typifies the sweet, innocent girl who progresses normally through 
adolescent awakening into courtship, marriage, and early death in 
childbirth. The sketchiest comparison with Oedipus, Electra, Medea, 
Hamlet, Lear, or for that matter Willy Loman of Death of a Salesman, 
Blanche of A Streetcar Named Desire, or Mio of Winterset, shows how 
far she falls short. The tragic protagonist, fully realized as an indi- 
vidual, is involved from beginning to end in an impossible struggle 
with fate, circumstance, or society, with his antagonists, himself, and 
death—doomed to failure but perhaps finding or projecting, after im- 
mense suffering, a kind of reconciliation or enlightenment. To him, 
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what must be, cannot be; what cannot be, must be. Emily does not 
struggle; things merely happen to her. Her fate is the common one, 
and it evokes a gentle sadness. She is pathetic, not tragic. 

Is Emily ennobled, and the audience or reader “elevated,” by her 
understanding of “how wonderful life is’? What she as a character 
understands mainly, it seems to me, and this only after death, is that 
the living are ignorant and troubled and that life is short and sad. 
She is made to say, “Oh, earth, you’re too wonderful for anybody to 
realize you. Do any human beings ever realize life while they live it?” 
Perhaps this is true, but it is hardly either profound or elevating. 
(Indeed, one might suppose that there are people who understand, 
while still living, something about the nature of life: evidently Wilder 
himself does.) True, in the play as a whole Wilder apparently wishes 
to illustrate the paradoxical nature of life: persistent and wonderful 
as well as short and troubled. But again, the context chosen, and 
therefore the effect produced, is not that of tragedy; it is, rather, that 
of gentle nostalgia or, to put it another way, sentimental romanticism. 

The assertion that Our Town is of the romantic genre is defensible 
on several counts. One notes that Wilder chooses fantasy in Act Three 
to convey the full measure of his meaning, basing his presentation on 
the romantic assumption that there is an existence after death. What 
other play highly regarded as tragic, of the past or contemporary, calls 
on such fantasy? Tragedy shows the agonies of its people in this 
life, draws its meaning and its catharsis from experience in the here 
and now. 

Further, the picture of small town or village life—again, Our Town’s 
theme and chief preoccupation—owes much to the nineteenth-century 
American sentimental myth of the beautiful people of the beautiful 
village, a myth scotched once for all, one would have thought, by the 
likes of Edgar Watson Howe, Harold Frederic, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, William Faulkner. Significantly, 
Wilder chooses the pre-World War I decade for his time, a simpler, 
more peaceful era, one that can be seen by an American audience 
through a nostalgic haze evoked by memories (or illusions) of “the 
good old days in the old home town.” The picture of Grover’s Corners 
and its people is highly selective: omitted are mean, sordid, cruel, 
generally unpleasant details. These are wholesome, pleasant, average 
or normal, “good” people; and wholesome, pleasant, average or normal, 
“good” things (including death) happen to them. It is, as Emily says, 
“a very nice town”—too nice, from a rational and realistic point of 
view. There are, as Frank Whiting points out, no neurotics, gangsters, 
or sexually frustrated people; deleted, in fact, are sex (except the 
romantic variety), violence, cruelty, poverty. Even the town prob- 
lem, Simon Stimson, who comes drunk to direct choir practice and 
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finally (we are told, not shown) kills himself, is treated with admirable 
(and therefore sentimental because it is unconvincing) understanding 
and tolerance by his fellow citizens. 

What we have here, then, is substitution of secluded garden for 
world. (In contrast, Shakespeare has Mercutio outside the garden 
cracking bawdy jokes about girls at the same time that Romeo and Juliet 
are making ecstatic love.) It is true that Wilder takes pains to estab- 
lish Grover’s Corners as part of the universe, or “the mind of God,” 
as he puts it. The town, he seems to be saying, is integral with a 
process which is permanent, orderly, and good. Assuredly the play is 
a statement of faith in man. During the wedding the Stage Manager 
stops the action to comment on the eternity of which man is part: 
“And don’t forget the other witnesses at the wedding—the ancestors. 
Millions of them.” He also says, “. . . every child born into the world 
is nature’s attempt to make a perfect human being.” 

This is the view of romantic naturalism: with Newtonian and 
Cartesian rationalism as distant base, strained through the idealistic 
sensibilities of Rousseau, Kant, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Emerson, Whit- 
man, and sentimentalized by the Victorians. It recalls the lines from 
Pippa Passes, “God’s in his heaven,/All’s right with the world!”—which 
did not represent Browning’s feeling but which have come to stand 
for the smug optimism of some of his middle-class contemporaries. 
By suggesting this idea, Our Town acquires depth and dimension; but 
it is not thereby raised to the status of tragedy. The universe includes 
Grover’s Corners, but Grover’s Corners does not include the universe. 
That is to say, the reading of life here is heavily weighted with senti- 
mental optimism; Our Town ignores a complex of knowledge revealed 
to us through experience, reason, and science. 

The affirmations of tragedy, its statement of faith in man’s strength 
and courage, are not like the bland assurance of this play. Tragedy is 
stern, beyond tears. Man endures in spite of capricious, incredible 
and unendurable fate or circumstance; in spite of guilt and weakness; 
in spite of enormous, soul-shattering pain. In his dilemma the tragic 
protagonist understands little or nothing about the forces which are 
destroying him—until, perhaps, a glimmer of light appears as he faces 
death; yet he is defiant or at least stoical. Esdras’ speech at the end 
of Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset has the spirit of tragedy: 


. . . this is the glory of earth-born men and women, not to cringe, 
never to yield, but standing, take defeat implacable and defiant, 
die unsubmitting. . . . 

. in this oy star-adventure, knowing not what the fires mean 
to right and left, nor whether a meaning was intended or pre- 
sumed, man can stand up, and look out blind, and say: in all these 
turning lights I find no clue, only a masterless night, and in my 
blood no certain answer, yet is my mind my own, yet is my heart 
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a cry toward something dim in distance, which is higher than I 

am and makes me emperor of the endless dark even in seeking! 

In questioning the claim that Our Town is tragedy of a high order 
I do not, as I have said, wish to deny that it has considerable interest 
and value. Certainly it has been popular. Professor Ballet is worried 
that it may be ignored merely because it is popular, and he is con- 
cerned to account for the popularity, for the “tragic complexities” of 
the play do not explain its affectionate appeal. This, he believes, rests 
on the picture of familiar daily life, showing “the homely verities of 
human existence.” He implies, though he does not directly say so, that 
the play gives us an idealized version of life: “If Our Town does not 
reflect life as it really is, at least it suggests what the daily life should 
be like, and the audience approves.” 

This is perceptive: Our Town is popular, in part at least, because 
it is not tragic. The American public has approved of it because of 
its charming, folksy presentation of simple, “good” people, its senti- 
mentally idealized account of the small town. It projects a vision of a 
time and place which have vanished from the American scene, which 
never existed in fact—not just as shown in the play, at any rate—but 
which some people believe or like to think existed. So they view this 
symbolic picture of Grover’s Corners through a mist of gentle, romantic 
nostalgia. Further, the optimistic assurance that this town has an 
enduring place in an orderly, meaningful universe, plus the statement 
of faith in man, carries strong appeal. In addition, the “truths” about 
life discovered by Emily and the others—that the living are blind, 
troubled, etc., are just such observations as would impress the average 
audience. Emily's pathetic death, popularly mistaken for tragedy, is 
evocative of tender feelings of pity. And finally, the expressionist 
technique, unusual or unfamiliar to many, adds an extra fillip of 
interest. It is not difficult to account for the play’s popularity. 

Within the limits of its purpose, subject, and form, certainly Our 
Town is a valuable contribution to the drama and culture of the United 
States. It is indeed worthy of respect and praise. However, I do not 
believe it is at present established as the greatest American play, and 
certainly it is not, in my opinion, a play which ranks with the great 
tragedies—not, in fact, a tragedy at all. 

In his engaging article, “A Platform and a Passion or Two” ( Harper's 
Magazine, October, 1957), Mr. Wilder writes: “And as I view the 
work of my contemporaries I seem to feel that I am exceptional in one 
thing—I give (don’t I?) the impression of having enormously enjoyed 
it [life]?” Yes, but this is not, is it, the mental climate which produces 
a writer of tragedy? 

Grorce D. STEPHENS 














BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SELF-CONSCIOUS STAGE IN MODERN FRENCH DRAMA, by David I. 
Grossvogel, New York, Columbia University Press, 1958, 378 pp. Price $5.00. 


Drama requires more than script, set, and actors. It must have an audience as 
well. Mr. Grossvogel is concerned with the participation and response of that 
fourth ingredient to the plays of Jarry, Apollinaire, Cocteau, Giraudoux, Claudel, 
Sartre, Anouilh, Crommelynck, Ghelderode, Ionesco, Adamov, and Beckett. Cer- 
tainly, the mutual expectations of these playwrights and their public need to be 
investigated, together with the reasons for success or failure of contemporary 
dramatic innovations. Equally demanding of consideration are esthetic problems 
raised by the surrealist, religious, and existentialist theaters. It is unfortunate that 
the expectations aroused by Mr. Grossvogel’s lively interest in these questions are 
frustrated by a limited development or the subject. Although he says a great deal 
about the spectator’s reactions, Mr. Grossvogel is not tempted by the important 
question of who, and what, the modern spectator is. He believes, apparently, that 
audiences are homogeneous groups, all the members of which are bound to react 
in the same way to the same things. His spectator is a pure abstraction. Or perhaps 
the truth is that he has made the spectator in his own image, and the result is a 
portrait of the taste and prejudices of Mr. Grossvogel. 

But what of the French spectator? What attitudes, prejudices, and demands 
does he bring to the theater? Is he the spectator Mr. Grossvogel refers to when he 
says of Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, “Because these people are making metaphysi- 
cal statements when they should be enacting a genuine drama, the lament of a 
terrible waiting fails to awaken in the spectator an awareness of his own being and 
of man’s fate”? Mr. Grossvogel is unquestionably entitled to remain personally 
unmoved by Godot. And if his theoretical approach will not permit him to consider 
the box-office success of the play as proof of its validity as drama, he is neverthe- 
less bound by his chosen thesis to consider that although many of the spectators 
admit bewilderment at some of Beckett’s “metaphysical statements,” they instine- 
tively identify themselves, however, with the lonely pair waiting for Godot. They 
prove that Beckett succeeds precisely where Mr. Grossvogel claims he has failed: in 
the creation of genuine drama. 

As with Beckett, so with Claudel, Giraudoux, Cocteau, and Ionesco. We doubt 
that all spectators today take fright at expressionism, squirm in their seats at the 
appearance of religious symbols in human form, or sidle toward the exits when 
language or ideas take precedence over flesh. It is doubtless true that some spec- 
tators do not respond to the human drama expressed in verse, symbol, and myth, 
but that is their loss, not the playwright’s “error.” 

When he is not theorizing about what is and what is not drama, Mr. Grossvogel 
has useful things to say, and many of his analyses of the plays themselves are 
illuminating. Without covering new ground, he makes clear the complex nature of 
Anouilh’s harsh, pessimistic view of man. The principal novelty for American 
readers will be the long section on Ghelderode and Crommelynck, whose works 
have not received here the attention they deserve. 

The book as a whole is marred by poor organization. Random thoughts on the 
theory of laughter and a fanciful salute to the Farce (as distinguished from the 
farce) do not by themselves suffice as an introduction to the chapters which follow. 
As for a conclusion, there is none. We jump from Beckett to the selective 
bibliography and the index, without so much as a backward glance. If the intro- 
duction only hints at Mr. Grossvogel’s intentions, the table of contents gives clear 
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warning of the prose to come. Yoking Claudel and Sartre together under the 
heading of “Further Perils of Debate” is calculated only to enrage admirers of 
both, and citing Anouilh as a case of “Commercialism Reconsidered” is a cavalier 
misuse of language, since no consideration, original or subsequent, is referred to or 
undertaken. 

Wii G. CLuss 


JEAN GIRAUDOUX: FOUR PLAYS, adapted and with an introduction by 
Maurice Valency, New York, Hill and Wang, 1958, 255 pp. Price $1.75. 


Suppose yourself a jobless young girl to whom a shabby man confides the 
secret of success: tell every man how handsome he is. And suppose, even though 
you are innocent and a little afraid of men, that you attempt it. The shabby man 
proves to be Apollo, the artist’s daimon, with whose aid Giraudoux teaches us how 
to live. In the Apollo of Bellac (1942), Agnes learns from Apollo that all men 
have their beauty: “All you have to do is to watch as they breathe and move their 
limbs. Each has his special grace. His beauty of body. The heavy ones—how 
powerfully they hold the ground! The light ones—how well they hang from the 
sky!” To apply this secret without abusing it, because you have some conviction of 
its truth, is to know the world, and knowing it, to accept seeming deformities that 
conceal harmonies. Giraudoux, the world-travelled diplomat, pours into the young 
girl the wisdom he has acquired, making her the vehicle of aspiration and prac- 
ticality. Like the swain of the pastoral tradition, Giraudoux’ young girl, critical of 
the world, complains, yet accepting it as it is, ends happily. In another play, a 
“piscatory eclogue,” Ondine, a water goddess, abandons the sea for a human 
husband and finds a housewife’s life attractive. When she must return to the sea, 
Ondine says she will remember her house: “When I plunge to the bottom, I shall 
be going to the cellar—when I spring to the surface, I shall be going to the attic. 
I shall pass through doors in the water. I shall open windows.” Like Agnes, 
Ondine accepts the world as it is, with its deceptions, its transient joys, and its 
infidelities. 

Sister of Agnes and Ondine, Isabel of the Enchanted seeks true love among the 
dead, suffers an interlude when her body is in perfect condition, but her spirit has 
left it. “To induce it to return,” says the Doctor, who is rational in these irrational 
circumstances, “we must batter at the gate of death with the sounds of life.” After 
being assailed by commonplace noises—girls reciting, card players exulting, a 
politician orating, and women chatting about “black lace petticoats lined with 
crimson satin”—Isabel, reviving, accepts the earth in spite of its faults. Always in 
Giraudoux the earth is paradise, if you make it so. Always the irrational is made 
rational: ghosts and gods teach us homely truths. 

In his last play Giraudoux used as his vehicle, not a girl, but a “rational” mad- 
woman. Written during the German occupation, the Madwoman of Chaillot 
(1945) explores an evil worse than the pomposity and the false rationalism of the 
Enchanted (1933) or the frail human love that Giraudoux tolerated in Ondine 
(1939). The power-hungry Financier will not let the Baron buy shoelaces from a 
peddler, who has “his own clientele.” Presidents, prospectors, and panderers of all 
fields of endeavor, and the women who stand powerfully behind them—these 
Giraudoux sends to a maze underground, allowing earth to be a paradise where 
“every plant . . . will be watered.” Man has dignity without suffering. Faded 
beauties flower. 

A dramatist in his own right and a play-doctor for Broadway, Mr. Valency, who 
teaches both the Renaissance and Modern Drama courses in the graduate school of 
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Columbia University, has tried to make these four plays “say in English what 
Giraudoux wished them to say in French”; his end, Mr. Valency adds, has been 
“production on the American stage.” Since comic drama on the American stage 
draws its idiom from G. B. Shaw and from dramatists like S. N. Behrman, these 
translations recall English and American comic classics rather than the pastoral 
world of a La Fontaine or the practical world of a Labiche whose spirits joined 
describe Giraudoux’ theater. They display, nevertheless, a graceful American idiom. 


NoRMAN SILVERSTEIN 


LOUIS JOUVET: MAN OF THE THEATRE, by Bettina Liebowitz Knapp, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1957, 345 pp. Price, $6.00. 


Anyone interested in the modern theater and the work of Jouvet either as 
legitimate or motion picture actor, picks up the biography, Louis Jouvet: Man of 
the Theatre by Bettina Liebowitz Knapp with eager anticipation. Throughout the 
first five chapters he experiences annoyance and disappointment; with chapter six 
delight replaces disappointment and continues to the end of the book. 

During the first 160 pages Jouvet doesn’t come to life. A quotation from the 
author’s comment on a speech by Jouvet concerning Henri Becque: “. . . only a 
frosty objectivity . . . little more than a series of statistics . . .” describes Mrs. 
Knapp’s own writing. There is no revelation of mind or spirit, no continuous 
evolving history of an artist. There are omissions. We are told that Jouvet had to 
overcome many handicaps as an actor, such as stammering; we are not told how he 
overcame them and we would like to know. It is reported that he married Else 
Collen on September 26, 1912, and that is the last and only word recorded on his 
family life. The author’s quotations create neither interest nor enthusiasm for her 
subject. Jouvet’s statement to an actor, “You're trying too hard. Simply speak 
your lines, don’t act them out,” is representative. This is a commonplace idea 
which many amateur directors have expressed to their actors. Jouvet’s career as a 
motion picture star (he acted in thirty movies) is introduced and _ practically 
dismissed with the sentence, “While Jouvet was building these theatrical castles in 
the air, he was making his fourth movie.” 

Throughout these chapters much illuminating information on dozens of French 
productions from 1913 to 1934 is given; the reader learns many things about 
Jacques Copeau, the director, Jean Giraudoux, the playwright and Christian Bérard, 
the scene designer; but Jouvet remains a vague, almost a background figure asso- 
ciated with dates and names. 

Then the book comes to life and Jouvet comes to life (Chapter 6, The Great 
Period, page 157). We see and feel that Jouvet has a mind and objective of his 
own; is an innovator, a director who defies tradition, a creative, intuitive actor; we 
see him add to his work in acting and directing, careers of teacher, lecturer, light 
designer and philosopher on the theory of theater. 

Now the quotations become illuminating and impressive as Jouet expresses him- 
self on acting, criticism, rationality in the theater, the interpretation of Moliére. He 
grows in stature, in innate nobility; he becomes a courageous spirit; he has warmth 
and elicits our sympathy. 

There is much about the theory of the modern theater as expressed by Jouvet 
which is challenging and thought provoking; and if the latter chapters did nothing 
but reveal to us Jouvet’s approach to Moliére, his interpretation of the characters 
(notably Tartuffe) and his defiance of classical tradition, the book would be well 
worth reading. Our annoyance and slight interest have changed to complete 
satisfaction. 
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It should be mentioned that twenty-five pages of notes and fourteen pages of 
bibliography give us confidence in the author’s careful and accurate research; and 
the fifteen photographs give us a graphic picturization of Jouvet in many of his 
important roles. 

ALLEN CRAFTON 


DICTIONARY OF FRENCH LITERATURE, edited by Sidney D. Braun, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., New York, 1958, 362 pp. Price $10.00. 


This reference work in one volume written in the form of separate articles, 
presents for the benefit of both students and teachers a digest of essential informa- 
tion pertaining to the French language and literature. All entries are classified in 
alphabetical rather than chronological order, enabling thus the expert and the 
novice alike to locate quickly and easily authors, works, and literary movements of 
interest. Furthermore, a convenient system of cross-references greatly facilitates 
the task of finding a work when the title is known but the author unknown or 
temporarily forgotten. 

The presentation is worthy of note. For each author mentioned, the entry begins 
with a succinct biography. It enumerates afterwards the main representative works, 
gives their dates of publication and, if the work is significant enough, a quick 
summary of its plot and technique. A short bibliography usually brings the article 
to a close. Limited to a few well-chosen books, this helpful feature provides the 
reader with a sound base and suggests further personal investigation into the field. 
In addition to these individual references, important literary terms, such as 
ballade, baroque, drame, and raisonneur, to name but a few, are clearly defined. 
The significant schools and literary movements are surveyed and their origins and 
special characteristics brought out. 

It is perhaps regrettable, however, that this superior work, which includes 
authors and subjects seldom found in the standard manuals of literature, fails to 
mention any of the autochthonous writers of North Africa (Memmi, Chraibi, 
Yacine, for example) who, since 1950, use the French language as a medium of 
expression for their literary endeavors. This slight omission notwithstanding, the 
Dictionary of French Literature compiled by Sidney D. Braun is a valuable 
addition to the field of French literature manuals. It will no doubt find a place in 
the reference room of every major library. 

CLAUDE Y. MEADE 








